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EVERYBODY’S No.1 PICK 




in the Desert Classic Bombay Blazer 


Color is ablaze in the official blazer of Bob Hope’s annual 
Desert Classic Golf Tournament. (Seen on NBC-TV, spon- 
sored by Chrysler Corporation.) 

Pick your swinging shade from 18 Country Club Colors in 


a distinctive basketweave, a blend of "Dacron" polyester and 
wool that holds a press, moves as you move, keeps you cool. 
And HS&M's exclusive NOVA-SET processt keeps your 
Blazer in shape, looking new, even after extensive wear. 


The Bombay Blazer contains 50% Dacron* polyester, 50% wool. *DuPont registered trademark 


tPatent pending 




BOB HOPE NAMES' HIS SWINGING 
COLORS AFTER FAVORITE COURSES: (leftlo right) . 
Olympic Rust. Eldorado Gold. Bermuda Dunes Blue. La Quinta 
Olive, Medinah Gold, Lakeside Blue. Indian Wells Gold. Scioto 
Green, Seminole Shrimp, Cypress Point Tan, Burning Tree Green, 
Congressional Blue, Oakmont Olive. Riviera Navy, Cherry Hills 
Green, Champions Mango. Preston Trail Gold, Pinehurst Green. 


with Dacron! By Hart Schaffner& Marx 


Pair it perfectly with Bombay slacks, plain or patterned, 
color-blended for each Blazer color. Plus color-coordinated 
shirts and ties. In your choice of two- or three-button models 
as shown. Also double-breasted styling. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx. 36 S. Franklin St, Chicago, III. 60606 



Proceeds from the 
Bob Hope Desert Classic 
Golf Tournament benefit the 
Eisenhower Medical Center. 




Peace of mind. 



This is peace of mind by the quart. Use it and you know 
you're giving your engine the best protection money con buy. 

Quaker State DeLuxe 10W-40 Motor Oil is deliberately 
designed to exceed the motor oil requirements of every car 
maker in the world. Every drop of Quaker State is refined 
only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the 
world’s choicest. And fortified by oil specialists to 
protect your engine under all conditions. 

Buy yourself some peace of mind. Ask for 
Quaker State wherever they care about cars. It's 
America's most preferred motor oil. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 
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RUBIES 

AND 

DIAMONDS 


Next week 

THE HIGH SCHOOLER for this 
and most other seasons is 6' 
II" Tom McMillen. the most 
sought-after basketball player 
since Alcindor and, says Peter 
Carry, one of the most elusive. 

CAN A CITIZEN HELP Pres- 
ident Nixon fight pollution? 
Well, it isn’t easy, as Robert 
Boyle found in his long cam- 
paign to stop a railroad from 
spewing oil into the Hudson. 

SENIOR GOLFERS, attention! 
Gene Sarazen shows how old- 
er players can compete with 
class alter the stretch has gone 
out of their backswings and 
the whip out of their wrists. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Few readers caught up in the wild rib- 
aldry of Author Clive Gammon’s ac- 
count of a Welsh rugby team invad- 
ing Paris {page 58) will pause to worry 
much about the rules of the game they 
were there to play. Yet there is a per- 
sistent confusion in the minds of many 
Americans — to whom football is a sim- 
ple matter of 50-yard lines and half- 
time bands — over just what the game 
of rugby consists of and just how it dif- 
fers from American football, from soc- 
cer, from Irish football, from some- 
thing called Australian rules and from 
all the other versions of kick-the-can 
played with an inflated bladder. 

To clear up this confusion in my 
own mind, I asked Associate Editor 
Gwilym Brown, our London corre- 
spondent, to cable a concise explana- 
tion. ‘‘In the first place,” he answered, 
“there is not one but two forms of 
rugby: rugby league is a professional 
sport. It was the game played by Rich- 
ard Harris in the brawling, drinking, 
wenching movie This Sporting Life, and 
it is played mostly in the northern Eng- 
lish counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Cumberland by and for working 
men. 

“Rugby union, on the other hand, 
is an amateur game, the game played 
with such manly gentility by Army 
Quarterback Pete Dawkins when he 
came to Oxford back in 1960. Except 
in Wales, where it ranks well ahead of 
soccer as the national sport, rugby 
union is pretty much of ‘an upper- 
and middle-class' game. Outside of 
using an oblate ball, which bears a 
vague resemblance to the kind used in 
the U.S., neither rugby has much in 
common — besides ancestry — with the 
game Pete Dawkins played at West 
Point. Both of them had their begin- 
nings at Rugby School when (one af- 
ternoon in 1823, according to accepted 
legend) a senior named William Ellis 
got tired of just kicking a football and 
decided to pick it up and run with it. 

“Today one descendant of that icon- 
oclastic moment, rugby union, is played 
with 15 men on a side. Its sibling, rug- 
by Hague, uses 13 men. There arc other 

ballcarrier is tackled, he must release 


the ball onto the ground, where it be- 
comes a fair target for possession by 
either side. The result is usually one 
of those scrums or line-outs that Amer- 
ican football fans watching rugby find 
so bewildering. 

“In rugby league, however, a team 
can retain possession of the ball 
through four consecutive tackles (cf. 
the four downs of American football). 
At each tackle, the ballcarrier leaves 
the ball on the ground but after get- 
ting up he scuffs it back to a team- 
mate racing behind. The result is less 
stoppage of play and more back-and- 
forth flow as in soccer or hockey. 

“Rugby league revolves around 30 
pro clubs that, from August through 
April, play an elaborate schedule of 
34 regular-season games, an elimina- 
tion tournament of the top 16 finish- 
ers and another tournament involving 
all 30 teams plus two outside teams 
that culminates in the Challenge Cup. 

“Rugby union play covers roughly 
the same season, but its organization 
is a complex and informal honeycomb 
of teams on the school, club, county 
and national levels. Unlike fiercely 
competitive rugby league, rugby union 
is played mostly for the fun of it, for 
the fun of the play and the fun of the 
rowdy companionship before and af- 
ter the game. The bitter rivalries of 
rugby league are as much an object of 
unionist disdain as its professionalism, 
and there are some cases of former 
union stars being banned from their 
clubs after signing on to play league. 

“The best union club players will 
sometimes play for their county, and 
the best county players will also play 
for their country (meaning England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland) in test 
matches against each other or foreign 
teams. This is the highest level of play 
for all rugby union players. Such a 
match was that between France and 
Wales.” 

All clear? 










The Go-Go Machine. 


It's the Versatile" IH, the 
go-anywhere dictating machine by 
Stenorette*. And the nearest thing 
to having a secretary in the palm of 
your hand. 

The Versatile IE is hand-sized 
and a mere 1 3 ounces. (Half the 
weight of comparable units.) A 
simple thumb switch starts you off 
on 45 minutes worth of tape. (In 
reusable snap-in cartridges.) 

Just talk. Switch. Playback. It 
works on 3 penlight batteries and 
comes complete with carrying case. 

You can even complete a 
Go-Go office system. Just add the 
Versatile®Yoffice transcriber. It's 
about the size of a desk diary and 
takes the Go-Go snap-in cartridge. 

So next time you have 
something on your mind and no 
secretary around. Or, you're 



Stenorette 


waiting out a traffic jam. Or, sitting 
out a commute. Think about the 
Go-Go Machine. And what you 
could be doing. 

See the yellow pages under 
"dictating equipment" for nearest 
dealer. Or, write us. 


Versatile V 


Business Equipment Division, Dept. S, DeJur-Amsco Corporation HMititrt 
Northern Blvd. at 45th Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 

□ Please have a representative call to give me further information. 

□ Please send literature and details. 


Company. 
Address— 
City 


-Title. 
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The gas that cooked 
your dinner last night 
may soon carry you 
faster than sound. 


One of these days you may be able to fly 
from Chicago to Los Angeles faster than 
you can drive home from the Loop today 
... in a plane powered by natural gas. The 
same natural gas that warms and cools 
your home and dries your clothes. 

For supersonic transport jets, the natu- 
ral gas will be cooled to the point where 
it becomes a liquid. 

What’s in it for you? Lower fares, for 
one thing. Liquefied natural gas costs less 
per pound than conventional jet fuel. And 
it packs more energy per pound. So the 
fuel load will be less expensive and lighter 
. . . giving the SST up to 30 percent reduc- 
tion in operating costs. That means your 
ticket will probably cost a lot less. 


Natural gas is safer, too. It has a higher 
heat stability. And a higher temperature 
is required to ignite it. 

And there are many other advantages. 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that gas is practically pure energy. It 
burns almost completely, contributing 
to the control of air pollution. 

When will the first natural-gas-powered 
SST take off? In the near future. Probably 
when the second models are produced. 

Say. come to think of it, if you're using 
natural gas now... you’re way ahead of 
your time. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 
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Waldech is not generally available. But, if you appreciate beer, it’s worth looking for. 




We love em 

then we leave km. 


After six months of loving 
attention, we change our fleet 
of new Ply mouths for a fleet 
of brand-new Plymouths. 

Not that we're heartless. 


We're businessmen. 

We figure we have to give 
you a better reason for renting 
from Avis than for going 
someplace else. 


And what better reason 
than this: A new car 
drives better, feels better, 
even smells better than 
a not-so-new car. 


If you think Avis tries hander, 
you ain’t seen nothing yet. 

OAVtS RENTACAR SYSTEM. INC. A WORLDWIDE SERVKX OT ITT 


THE SWING ERA 



The Saturday 
ning gowns, t 


Swing music, like rock today, was the expres- 
sion of a generation, of boys and girls growing 
up in the 30's and 40*s. In ' How It Was to Be 
Young Then" the editors of Time-Life Records 
take you on a nostalgic visit to the Sw ing Era. 
You'll see how it was and what the music was 
all about. You'll see how youth got "in the 
groove." how eating goldfish, bubble-gum con- 
tests, jukebox parties, the soda fountain, a 
date and. of course, the big bands all played 
their part in growing up. Those were the days 
when beer was a dime a mug. and the roadster 
with a rumble seat was a favorite. It's all cap- 
tured in exciting pictures and words in "How 
It Was to Be Young Then." Examine it for 10 
days free, I-ind out how on the opposite page. 



Trombonist Glenn Miller led one of the great 
groups that made the brilliant Swing lira glitter. 




FREE TO Sports Illustrated 


READERS WHO LIKE SWING MUSIC 

FREE — 10-day trial of the three-record album "The Swing Era: 1940-1941" (BO hit tunes on 12-inch stereo LPs) 
FREE — 10-day examination of the picture book "How It Was to Be Young Then” in the big-bund Swing Era 



Remember the great music of the Swing 

Era? 

• Artie Shaw's Begin the Beguine 

• Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 

• Tommy Dorsey's Opus One 

• Benny Goodman's great Let's Dance 

Now — hear their music re-created in 
today's stereo — by accepting at no obliga- 
tion a whole Time-Life Records' book- 
and-record package containing 30 such 
great swing performances, complete, in 
modern LP stereo-with a volume of pic- 
tures and stories that tells "How It Was 
to Be Young Then”— in the Swing Era— 
yours to enjoy for 10 days free! 

The remarkable music you'll hear on 
these big 12-inch stereo LPs is based on 
the classic arrangements that made the 
big bands famous. These great arrange- 
ments were rerecorded by specially as- 
sembled groups of present-day virtuoso 
musicians and arrangers, all of them 
devotees of the Swing Era. Each new 
recording has been carefully checked 
against existing 78 rpms. Except for the 
superb richness of these new hi-fi rec- 
ords, you probably couldn't tell which 
were played by the original band. Only 
these sounds don't come to you on a 78 
recording (the only kind of records that 
were made in 1940) . . but in brilliant, 

modern stereo. It's as if the big bands of 
the Swing Era had made recordings for 
you today — with all their original magic 
enhanced by the miracle of today's sound ! 

AN EXCITING OFFER 

We will gladly send you a three-record 
album. The Swing Era: 1940-1941," 
which contains 30 recordings of the 
greatest hits of some of the greatest 
swing bands. We'd like you to enjoy this 
album for 10 days free — to discover 
for yourself how faithfully Time-Life 
Records has recaptured the excitement 
of the big-band Swing Era! 

For part of the Swing Era package, 
you'll also receive a wonderfully nostal- 
gic book of words and pictures entitled 
"How It Was to Be Young Then." which 
re-creates the joys of growing up in that 
wonderful era: the Saturday-night 
college proms, with two big bands per- 
forming and couples doing the Lindy 
Hop, fraternity hazing, college queens, 
dancing in the aisles at the Paramount 
Theatre on Broadway, the world of 10r 
beer and Coke dates, comic books, non- 
co-ed colleges and weekend dates ... as 
different from today's world as Glenn 
Miller is different from Sam Cooke. To- 
gether, vour records and book will let you 
live again to the rhythm of swing! 

THE BEST-LOVED SWING MUSIC 

Your album will take you on a nostalgic 
— but lively! — journey back to those 
golden days just before America entered 
World War II, when Roseland was jump- 
ing and Harlem’s Cotton Club echoed 
with the sounds of Duke Ellington and 
his band. You'll hear "Stealin’ Apples," 
played just as it was by Benny Goodman 
at so many college proms. You'll hear 
"Moonlight Serenade" and "In the Mood." 
played just as they were by Glenn Miller 
at Frank Dailey's Meadowbrook or the 
Glen Island Casino. 

Those were the golden days for the 
swing bands, as thev played their way 
into the hearts of millions of Americans. 
And your album will bring you 30 of the 
hits that captivated the country . . . yours 
to enjoy again and again, played just as 
they were-buf with the magic of modern 
high-fidelity stereo. 


BE OUR GUEST 

Listen to these 30 superb recordings and 
enjoy "How It Was to Be Young Then" 
for 10 full days as a guest of Time-Life 
Records. There's no cost, and you are 
under no obligation. Just sample this 
album-and-book package. If you are not 
delighted, simply return it. and that will 
end the matter. 

But. if you are as delighted as we think 
you will be. keep "The Swing Era: 1940- 
1941" and enjoy a second pleasant sur- 
prise! The three 12-inch long-playing 
records in this great package have been 
recorded to the most exacting technical 
specifications. Thej' are the highest- 
quality vinyl, identical to stereo records 
selling for $4.98 and more each, you 
might expect to pay $15 for the three 
records alone, without the hard-cover 
book. Yet. because Time-Life Records 
has ordered these recordings in one large 
economical pressing, and because we sell 
direct to you without the cost of retail 
outlets or salesmen, we can offer this 
three-record album for just $11.95, plus 
shipping and handling, in stereo, with 
the Time-Life Records book “How It Was 
to Be Young Then" included at no extra 
cost. Just mail the attached postage- 
prepaid reply card today, and we will mail 
you your album for 10 days' free trial. 

YOUR INTRODUCTION 
TO A NEW SERIES 

"The Swing Era: 1940-1941" is the first 
in an exciting swing-band record-and- 
book series created by Time-Life Records 
called “The Swing Era." Together, these 
recordings bring you the best of the great 
swing music, from 1930 through the 
memorable years when swing was cap- 
turing the hearts of millions down to the 
war years and the postwar boom 

There will be additional albums and 


picture books. Each package will be 
shipped, on approval, every second month 
to listeners who subscribe There is. how- 
ever, no commitment, and any record- 
and-book package mav be returned — or 
the free audition privilege may be can- 
celled by you at any time By returning 
the attached reply card, you simply ac- 
cept the privilege of listening to "The 
Swing Era: 1940-1941" for 10 days FREE 
Fill out the reply card NOW and mail 
it TODAY. 


30 SWING HITS YOU'LL HEAR 
GLENN MILLER version of Moonlight 
Serenade • Sunrise Serenade • Little 
Brown Jug • In the Mood • Tuxedo 
Junction • Anvil Chorus i Parts I dr III 
HARRY JAMES version of Two o'clock 
Jump • Music Makers • Ciribiribin • You 
Made Me Love You 

CHARLIE BARNET version of Cherokee 
• Pompton Turnpike • Redskin Rhumba 
TOMMY DORSEY version of Lonesome 
Road ( Parts I dr III • Swanee River • 
Deep River 

BENNY COODMAN version of Stealin' 
Apple a • Let's Dance 
ARTIE SHAVV version of Temptation • 
Frenesi • Stardust 

LES BROWN version of Bizet Has His 
Day 

BOB CROSBYverslon of South Rampart 
Street Parade 

DUKE ELLINGTON version of Take the 

WOODY HERMAN version of Blues on 
Parade 

JIMMIE LUNCEFORD version of Well 
All Right Then 

CLAUDE THORNHILL version of Snow- 
fall 

JAN SAVITT version of 7 20 in the Books 


Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


DARKEST AFRICA 

Arthur Ashe behaved with dignity and 
restraint when he applied for a visa to 
play tennis this spring in South Af- 
rica. South Africa's ruling politicians 
reacted with typical boorishness in de- 
nying the visa. The tiny cracks in the 
apartheid wall have been sealed up and 
South Africa has totally exposed itself 
as unreconstructedly racist, which is as 
much of a tragedy for that country's ath- 
letes — whose opportunities for interna- 
tional competition are rapidly becoming 
nil — as it is for the rest of the world. 

CAMOUFLAGE 

According to Walter Byers, executive di- 
rector of the NCAA, the accusation has 
been made that the NCAA is anti-Se- 
mitic because it refused to sanction a 
U.S. basketball team for last summer's 
Maccabiah Games in Israel. Byers prop- 
erly refuted the charge, which had no 
basis in fact — the failure to sanction was 
part of the jurisdictional war between 
the NCAA and the AAU — but he ne- 
glected to say who, if anyone, made it. 
That is important, because proving it is 
not anti-Semitic does not absolve the 
NCAA from blame for its series of faux 
pas this year, including the Jack Langer 
case. (Langer is the Yale basketball play- 
er who went to the Maccabiah Games 
anyway, with his college’s approval; the 
NCAA reacted by suspending Yale.) It 
is not racial bias the NCAA is being ac- 
cused of but stupidity, a more difficult 
charge to refute. 

EMPTY ISSUE? 

Curt Flood's suit against baseball and 
its famous reserve clause (which, in ef- 
fect, binds a player for life to the club 
that holds his contract) may have his- 
toric significance, particularly if Flood 
wins his case, but it might turn out to 
have a relatively minor effect on the 
game, despite hysterical cries that base- 
ball will die if it can't keep the clause. Re- 
alistically, what will happen if the re- 
serve clause is abolished or drastically 


revised? The presumption is that play- 
ers with expiring contracts would go into 
a free-agent pool each year and could 
then sign with any one of the 24 big- 
league teams, presumably the ones who 
came up with the most money. Stars 
would be able to sell themselves to the 
highest bidders and would be a cinch to 
draw impressive bonuses to jump to oth- 
er clubs. And the rich clubs would end 
up with all the good players. 

But will it work this way? Will a base- 
ball club pay large bonuses to sign play- 
ers it knows it can lose at the termi- 
nation of their contracts, particularly 
when it knows that one raid invites an- 
other and that a club burned by the 
loss of a star is bound to retaliate by nos- 
ing around in your roster to see what it 
can pick up? 

Look at pro football. A pro football 
player can free himself from his con- 
tract by “playing out his option." The- 
oretically, then, the game should be teem- 
ing with free agents seeking to better 
themselves, and the weaker clubs should 
be tossing around bags of money to at- 
tract them. But it hasn't happened. 
Teams are noticeably reluctant to take 
on a man who has played out his op- 
tion — partly because pro football insists 
that a player of comparable quality must 
be transferred to the new man's former 
club — and the list of football players who 
have switched teams this way is signif- 
icantly small. There may be a brief flur- 
ry of club-jumping in baseball when the 
reserve clause goes, but the major leagues 
are certain to establish a similar one- 
hand-washes-the-other system to main- 
tain stability of rosters. 

HOME AND AWAY 

Al McGuire, the outspoken Marquette 
basketball coach, says he learned some- 
thing about scheduling from Ray Meyer, 
his counterpart at De Paul. "Play at 
home early, on the road later," says Mc- 
Guire, whose team was 14-1 after play- 
ing 13 of its first 15 games at home. 
"That gives the players confidence and 


makes them mentally tough, and that's 
what they have to be. Otherwise, they 
get upset by little things. You might 
blow a game because a plane lands a 
few minutes late, or because their room 
keys aren't waiting when they check into 
the hotel. You’ve got to lead them up- 
stairs and put their legs in the air and 
feed them Jcll-O." 

Alien referees and hostile crowds arc 
factors, McGuire claims, only when a 
team travels more than 500 miles. "Then 
you might get different interpretations 
from different officials, and different 
weather can have a psychological effect.” 

McGuire's team finishes the season 
with seven out of nine on the road. It 
will be interesting to note the results. 

CRABAPPLE TIME 

Three boys in Arlington, Va. have come 
up with a new sport — it’s new to us, at 
any rate — and an association to govern 
it. The group is called the National Crab- 
apple Association of America (that’s 
NCAA for short, in case you're not too 
alert today), and the sport is, well. 





crabappling. The way you play it, accord- 
ing to Jeff Carpenter, one of the found- 
ing fathers (the other two are Mike 
Snowa and Mike Murray), is you "throw 
the crabapple out in the street and have 
it get run over by either a car, truck, bus 
or motorcycle.” It is an autumnal sport 
because you don't find many crabapplcs 
around in, say, March. 

There is a clearly defined code of 

continued 
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THE ROADS jr 
OF AMERICA ARE 

strewn wrraK 

BROKEN PROMISES. 


More than fifty thousand cars were abandoned last 
year. In New York City alone. 



This isn’t just a local phenomenon, either. People 
everywhere are throwing up their hands and 
walking away from cars; littering the roads with 
monuments to frustration. 

Volvo offers a simple solution to the problem: 
Volvo. 

Even if you could drive one into the ground, 
it would be too valuable to leave lying there. (Check 
^dces of old Volvos in your newspaper.) 

And a Volvo won’t give you reason to make the 
attempt. Road & Track Magazine projects “110,000 
miles between overhauls’.’ 

Volvo, in short, is built to last a long time. 

We don’t guarantee exactly how long, but we do 
know that 9 out of every 10 Volvos m m 

registered here in the last 
eleven years are still on the 


On. 

Not all over.. 
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SCORECARD tommutd 


rules in the Official NCAA Rule Book . 
and a few of them bear mentioning here. 
For instance: 

• Four nips (being hit but no real dam- 
age) count as one hit. 

• A hit by a motorcycle counts as two 
points. 

• Two crunches (at least a third of the 
crabapple is smashed) count as one hit. 

• If you have three pickups and on your 
third toss you get a crunch you may 
pick it up and throw it again. 

• A limit of two may be thrown at the in- 
tersection of Little Falls Street and Y ork- 
town Boulevard. 

Sounds like a fine sport and should 
remain so. unless the other NCAA gets 
its teeth into the crabapplcs. 

AMATEUR PRO SCOUT 

Although some teams draft according 
to their needs and others draft accord- 
ing to their checkbooks, it is always fun 
to study the pro football draft and fig- 
ure out the grand, final, unofficial All- 
America team. One does this by look- 
ing at the first players chosen at their 
respective positions, the idea being that 
they must be the best at these positions. 
Here is how it works out: 

OFFENSE 

E— Steve Zabcl. Oklahoma 
E — Ken Burroughs. Texas Southern 
T — Bob McKay, Texas 
T— John Ward. Oklahoma State 
G — Doug Wilkerson. N.C. Central 
G — Chuck Hutchinson. Ohio State 
C — Ken Mendenhall, Oklahoma 
QB — Terry Bradshaw. La. Tech. 

B— Larry Stegcnt, Texas A&M 
B— Bob Anderson. Colorado 
B — Norm Bulaich, TCU 

DEFENSE 

E — Phil Olsen. Utah State 
E — Cedric Hardman, N. Texas State 
T — Al Cowlings, USC 
T- Mike McCoy, Notre Dame 
LB — John Small. The Citadel 
LB — Jim Files. Oklahoma 
LB — Jack Reynolds. Tennessee 
B — Bruce Taylor. Boston U. 

B — Steve Tannen, Florida 
B— Ray Jones. Southern U. 

B — Aldcn Roche. Southern U. 

Fewer than half of these made the 
APand UPI All-America teams, but that 
does not mean they were unknowns. For 
example, Peter Marasco of Tarrytown, 
N.Y., who makes a hobby of keeping 
track of top college players, made up a 


list of leading pro prospects three weeks 
ago. In it he tabbed all but six of the 22 
players noted above. Not bad for a fel- 
low who doesn't have a staff of pro- 
fessional scouts, or a travel budget, or 
access to game films. 

IN THIS CORNER 

The Metropolitan Toronto Hockey 
League, which has 450,000 boys in its 
ranks, has banned the traditional post- 
game practice of handshaking between 
rival players. Is Toronto against sports- 
manship? Not at all. It is merely that 
after a hotly played game the kids tend- 
ed to use the ritual as in the prize ring: 
they shook hands and came out fight- 
ing. Some were even quicker than that; 
they shook with one hand and swung 
with the other. The league thought it pru- 
dent to remove the temptation. 

GRISLY 

It sounded like a particularly successful 
attack by a band of grizzlies, but all the 
Chicago Tribune was trying to do was 
sum up the machinations of its favorite 
football team when it ran an eight-col- 
umn head last week that said: bears 

GET TWO C OW BOYS AND FARMER. 

SPORTING CHANCE 

Speaking of bears, an all-out fuss erupt- 
ed in Maine a few weeks ago when a 
man on TV’s Today Show said that bears 
in that state were being shot in cages by 
hunters. Assistant Chief Warden John 
Shaw of Augusta admitted at the time, 
"I understand it's being done. It's not 
very sportsmanlike, but it's legal. A hunt- 
er with a license is allowed one bear, 
and it doesn't matter whether he shoots 
it in the woods or in a cage.” 

Until last September, when a one-bear 
limit went into effect (bears carried a SIS 
bounty until 1957), it was legal in Maine 
to trap or kill as many bears as you could 
find. Some trappers killed a supply and 
put them in deepfreeze until a customer 
came along who wanted a bear to drape 
over his car when he drove home from 
the hunt. Trapper Clayton Fraser of 
Houlton keeps his bears alive. He and his 
wife raise them for zoos and animal 
farms, and Mrs. Fraser says the only time 
any were shot was w hen the herd needed 
culling. Last year, for example, they 
bought an old male for breeding purpos- 
es. He couldn't be used, and eventually 
he was bought and shot by a hunter. 

“1 don't think of it as inhumane,” 


Mrs. Fraser says. “It's better than hunt- 
ing them in the woods where they may 
be only w ounded and crawl off to die be- 
cause a hunter is afraid to follow them. 
They were shot humanely here.” Only 
old bears or those that won't breed were 
shot, she says, and fewer than five a 
year were thus dispatched. Hunters want- 
ed them for trophies or rugs or just to 
prove they had shot a bear in Maine. 
“We didn't ask them,” Mrs. Fraser says. 
“After they were sold they were no long- 
er our responsibility.” 

However, Ronald T. Speers, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Inland Fish- 
eries and Game, said that he saw "noth- 
ing particularly sporting about shooting 
a caged bear," and he endorsed a bill, 
since passed and signed by the gover- 
nor, to prohibit it. Speers said he did 
not believe the instances of shooting 
caged bears were widespread. "Probably 
no more than 10 or 15 a year, but it 
was still a damned poor situation.” 

AND FOR BLOOD 

At a training-table meal at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Basketball Coach Lyle 
Brown was discussing card and table 
games. Trying to remember the name 
of the old Chinese game niah-jongg. he 
asked, "What's the name of that game 
that little old ladies in Brooklyn like to 
play in the afternoon?" One of his play- 
ers answered. "Handball." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
U.S., on the allegation that G. Harrold 
Carswell, his nominee for the Supreme 
Court, once belonged to a restricted golf 
club: "I can only say with regard to the 
restricted golf club that if everybody in 
Washington in Government service who 
belongs or has belonged to a restricted 
golf club was to leave Government ser- 
vice, this city would have the highest 
rate of unemployment of any city in the 
country." 

• Joe Schmidt. Detroit Lions coach, on 
hearing that his quarterback. Bill Mun- 
son, might be subpoenaed to testify in 
the Detroit gambling inquiry: "I know 
Munson hasn't done anything wrong; 
I'd bet my house on it." 

• Chuck Hixson, SM U quarterback : "At 

our football banquet I got a clock that 
didn't work. At the Columbus, Ohio din- 
ner I got a plaque with my name spelled 
wrong. That's what happens when you 
have a 3-7 season.” end 


“It wasn’t exactly what I’d planned 
to say on the first night 
of our honeymoon, but somehow 
I got the words out. 

Darling, I have lost our money.” 



T he wedding went off without 
a hitch.The plane took off 
on time.The hotel was wonderful. 

But our groom (who shall remain 
anonymous) had already made the 
first mistake of his married life. He 
carried cash instead of American 
Express TVavelers Cheques. 


When the dinner check came and 
he reached for his wallet, it was 
gone - along with $380 - and 
the bubbles went out of the 
champagne. 

It didn’t have to happen. 

Suppose our groom had lost 
American Express TVavelers 
Cheques instead of cash.Then he 
could have gone to the local 
American Express office or 
representative — we’re all over 
the world — and got his missing 
Cheques replaced. Result - one 
honeymoon rescued. 

Even on weekends and holidays in 
the U.S., American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund up 
to $100 to tide you over. (Just call 
Western Union Operator 25.) 


Only American Express gives 
refunds 365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere 
— at restaurants, hotels, motels, 
gas stations, nightclubs, stores — 
both here and abroad. 


You can get American Express 
Travelers Cheques where 



American Express TYaeeters ( hey ues - 
the money you can't realty lose. 


you bank for just 1 <t for eveiy 
dollar’s worth. 

Which means that for $3.80, 
one handsome groom and one 
beautiful bride could have spared 
themselves a lot of grief. 


American Express TVavelers Cheques 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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BIG CAT ON THE PROWL 



Twenty-one years after he won the U.S. national 
championship ( left). Pancho Gonzales is beating the 
pick of the pros and remains undefeated in the Tennis 
Champions. Inc. Classic. Last week in Detroit he clawed 
John Newcombe. and the week before Rod Laver was 
his prey. Next: Roy Emerson by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


T here is a smile on the face of the 
tiger, and the tiger's name is Rich- 
ard (Pancho) Gonzales. Graying and 
scarred at 41 but far from enfeebled, 
he came from behind less than a fort- 
night ago in Madison Square Garden 
to beat Rod 1-avcr. the No. 1 pro in 
the world, in the lirst $10,000 winner- 
take-all match of the $200,000 Tennis 
Champions. Inc. Classic. That victory 
was a triumph for nostalgia, and nos- 
talgia supposedly can only go so far. 
but last Saturday night in the Detroit 
Olympia, Gonzales drubbed John New- 
combe, the third-ranking pro in the 
world, for another $10,000 win that 
was as sure and as swift a kill as the 
old tiger has ever scored. After the blood- 
letting was done and the 6,100 fans 
were cheered hoarse. Gonzales just had 
to shake his head in wonder at his 
own performance and say. “I can’t re- 
member when I played this well." 

It was a stunning evening, a combi- 
nation of the Jets over the Colts, the 
Mels over the Orioles, the Chiefs over 
the Vikings and Muhammad AM over 
Sonny Liston. As they say in show biz. 


you had to be there, folks. In almost 
every game that Newcombe served — and 
by the second set he was really pound- 
ing his serves in a desperate effort to 
break out of the trap — Gonzales forced 
him to deuce. And when Pancho served, 
he was all but flawless. Indeed, he lost 
only IX points on his service in the 
straight three-set win. The oldume 
booming service was there, and on one 
occasion the ball literally parted Ncw- 
combe's hair, which stood on etui like 
that of a startled character in the com- 
ics. True, that particular ball hit a small 
groove in the floor, but Newcombe's ex- 
pression throughout the evening w as one 
of bewilderment. It is said in tennis that 
Newcombe is so tough when he is be- 
hind that you have to shoot him to win. 
Gonzales had no gun. Instead he used 
his racket like a sabertooth. Newcombe 
was chopped up, sliced and skewered 
right out in public, and there was noth- 
ing he could do about it. 

For all his fierce and brooding desire 
to win, Gonzales is as surprised as any- 
one else at his successes. If he should 
go on winning, he will continue playing 


the remaining eight S 10.000 matches. If 
he wins the semifinal and then takes the 
final, he stands to pocket SI 75.000 by 
late May. 

All the fine details of the $200,000 clas- 
sic have yet to be worked out. The tour- 
nament is the brainchild of George Mac- 
Gall, a Los Angeles insurance broker 
and former Davis Gup captain who is 
the executive director of Tennis Cham- 
pions, Inc., and his partner, Fred Podcs- 
ta, who is president of TCI. MacCall 
and Podcsta met 2‘/z years ago when the 
latter was handling bookings lor Mad- 
ison Square Garden and MacCall had 
just started the National Tennis League 
that originally had been Jack Kramer's 
band of louring pros. 

MacCall started negotiating with 
Podcsta and, as he says, "We got to 
know one another. When Fred left his 
job at the Garden, we thought we 
could cover a lot more ground being 
together. The basic idea of the classic 
has been kicked around for years, but 
in order for it to mean something you 
have to have the best players committed 
to it. It wouldn't mean much if we 



BIG CAT foiitiimed 


only had our group in it. To be a true 
test, you’ve got to have all the top play- 
ers participating.” 

Accordingly. MacCall's National Ten- 
nis League, which has contracts with six 
of the 10 ranking pros — Laver. Roscwall. 
Emerson, Stolle, Gimeno and Gonza- 
les — made a deal with a rival group. 
Lamar Hunt’s World Championship 
Tennis, to allow the No. 2-. 3- and 4- 
ranked pros. Roche. Newcombe and 
Okker, to participate. MacCall says, 
“We have an agreement now that they 
provide their players for certain tourna- 
ments of ours, and we in turn provide 
players for certain tournaments of 
theirs.” This agreement gives the classic 
the nine top pros in the world, and Mac- 
Call is optimistic that Arthur Ashe, who 
calls himself "an independent pro," and 
who is ranked 10th by the pros, will com- 
pete. 

“What we have done is to package 
the idea,” MacCall says. "We do have 
the best of the two pro leagues. We’re 
not gimmicking any of the rankings, 
and if we had Arthur Ashe we’d have 


the solid 10. We arrived at a S200.000 
figure and broke it down into segments. 
Then we further thought of carrying 
it out like the playoff systems in foot- 
ball. We know there’s an appeal to 10 
SI 0.000 matches, semifinals of 525,000 
and a final win of 550.000. We’re looking 
for what America wants, and the Amer- 
ican public is not geared to a 10-day 
tournament.” 

MacCall vows that the schedule w ill be 
worked out. but the only certainties at 
this point are that Gonzales w ill play Em- 
erson in Miami on Feb. 15. and whoever 
wins that match w ill play Rosewall in the 
Forum in Los Angeles on Feb. 28. In 
March there will be a 510.000 match in 
Sydney between the winner of the Fo- 
rum match and an opponent not yet 
named. 

MacCall admits that some of the pros 
might be treated unfairly by not getting 
a chance to win until the lag end of the 
matches just before the semifinals, but 
that is in the nature of the promotion. 
So, loo, was the selection of Gonzales 
to play Laver in the first match in the 


Garden. To be frank. Gonzales was 
picked because his match against Laver 
figured to be a great draw 1 in New York 
(14.617 turned out), and none of the 
other pros protested because they re- 
alized that Pancho, although ranked 
only ninth, was still a great star. 

"I explained to the players that we 
had this year to build up the classic.” 
MacCall says. "You have to lead off 
with your strength. The players under- 
stood all this. They’ve been wonderful, 
and they're all going to get a shot at S10.- 
000." Actually, any money that the con- 
tract pros win in the classic is gravy. 
They all have basic guarantees ranging 
from S40.000 up to the S90.0C0 collect- 
ed by Laver. However, if there is one 
thing that irks them it is the idea, al- 
ready voiced by some cynics, that Gon- 
zales is "allowed" to win because he’s 
a draw', or that — even though the clas- 
sic may be on the up and up — the prize 
money is split. To MacCall and the pros, 
this idea is a sick joke. 

Speaking seriously after his loss to 
Gonzales, Newcombe said, "Obviously 



the money counts, but to a pro there is 
the prestige of winning. You have a per- 
sonal feeling of wanting to win.” The 
pros have run into this cynicism before, 
especially in Europe. A year and a half 
ago. Newcombe recalled, he beat Cliff 
Drysdale in Hamburg for the West Ger- 
man title on a night when he had played 
well and Drysdale was off his game. “A 
German paper ran a picture of Drys- 
dale running to catch a plane,” New- 
combe said, "and the headline read: 
LAMAR HUNT SAID it WAS NEWCOMBE’S 

turn to win. This really got to me be- 
cause my wife is from Hamburg, and I 
wanted that German title.” 

Gonzales' arrival in Detroit early 
Wednesday morning started off on a dis- 
cordant note. There was no advance man 
on the scene from TCI to make arrange- 
ments. and a couple of operatives from 
the Olympia had called Podesta's office 
in New York to report that the Hotel 
Pontchartrain. where Pancho wanted a 
room, was booked full and so instead 
they had made a reservation at the Sher- 
aton-Cadillac. Guess what happened? 
Gonzales never got the word. At dawn 
he stumbled off the plane, hailed a cab 
and drove to the Pontchartrain. Tired 
and hungry, he had what is reported to 
have been a memorable argument with 
a desk clerk before finally shoving off 
in desperation for the Sheraton-Cadillac. 

A brooding sort to begin with, Gon- 
zales was fuming before he went to a pub- 
licity luncheon that same day. He car- 
ried off interviews there in great style, 
but then he absolutely refused to go on 
radio the next day because he had not 
been informed of the commitment be- 
forehand. Instead Newcombe, who had 
just finished adjusting his biological 
clock after leaving Sydney on Tuesday, 
went on in his place. Up until the day 
of the match. Gonzales was all but unap- 
proachable. either moodily sticking to 
his hotel room or practicing at the sub- 
urban Franklin Racquet Club. 

On Saturday afternoon Gonzales was 
relatively free and easy as he worked 
out with Roy Emerson on the newly 
laid Uni-Turf court at the Olympia. Lat- 
er, lighting up a scrounged cigarette in 
the locker room, Gonzales said, "I 
wouldn't say that the match format is 
made just for me, but it is in favor of 
someone like myself because I’m older. 

I have six. seven or eight days of prep- 
aration. I've won enough five-set match- 
es in the past few years to give me con- 


fidence. I think the public has a ten- 
dency to write me off, but the players 
don't look upon me as finished. You go 
into a match like this with a lot more 
thought. You come into a city three or 
four days beforehand, and you set up a 
time schedule, play an hour or so in the 
morning and then later in the afternoon, 
and you adjust yourself. Sure, promoting 
a match, going on shows is important, 
but to me preparing for the match is 
more important.” 

A few minutes before 9 p.m. last Sat- 
urday, Newcombe and Gonzales were 
introduced for their match. Gonzales, 
announced as Mr. Tennis Himself, got 
a great hand. They played evenly until 
3-3 in the first set, when Gonzales 
took Newcombe's service. Gonzales was 
moving the ball around with beautiful 
cross-court placements and drop shots, 
while Newcombe appeared to be hav- 
ing trouble just hitting it. "My idea." 
Gonzales said, "was to have him mov- 
ing forward so he couldn't use his ca- 
ressing touch and make those deft place- 
ments.” Gonzales’ strategy succeeded, 
and he took the set 6-4. 

In the second set Gonzales continued 
to put a spin on his serves. Newcombe 
was frequently aced. and he seemed 
to have trouble seeing the ball. He 
could not seem to get set but ap- 
peared to be trying to respond to what- 
ever Gonzales did, and whatever Gon- 
zales did was masterful. His backhand 
was superb, and his pitty-pat drop 
shots drew roars from the crowd. He 
moved into a 3-1, then 5-3 lead and 
won the set easily 6-4. The third set was 
no contest. With Newcombe serving in 
the first game, the score was 30 all when 
he slammed a powerful serve. Gonzales 
returned with a forehand that roared 
cross-court, and Newcombe could only 
stand and look in wonder. Gonzales 
served and took a love game to move 
ahead 2-0. Once they exchanged drop 
shots, but Newcombe nudged his into 
the net, and in sheer exasperation he 
stuck his racket under his arm and 
clapped for himself derisively. Gonzales 
went ahead 3-1 after another exchange 
of drop shots. Newcombe came running 
in to make a great return, but Gonzales 
just teased the ball back past Newcombe 
who, in an act of symbolic resignation, 
threw his racket after it. Leading 5-2 
and serving. Gonzales then made his best 
shots of the night. Newcombe hit a mar- 
velous return that struck the top of the 



net. rolled along the edge of the tape 
and then appeared to crawl down the 
other side. Gonzales came charging in 
and delicately flipped the ball cross-court 
out of Newcombe's reach. Pancho took 
the set 6-2 and another SI 0,000. 

In the locker room Newcombe spread 
his hands to shape an imaginary grape- 
fruit and said, "He was seeing the ball 
about this big. I was never really in the 
match. Every time I tried to do some- 
thing it didn't work." Across the room 
Gonzales said, "It’s hard for me to be- 
lieve, but for some reason my reflexes 
were so quick I was able to correct the 
shot even if I were moving in the wrong 
direction. I'm more tired right now than 
after the first match [with Laver], but it 
seems to be nerves. When you get a win- 
ning streak going, you're no longer the 
underdog. It gets exhausting and you 
can feel the tension. With rest and re- 
cuperation I don't sec any reason why I 
shouldn't be able to play as well next 
time. It’s a rhythm and I think a vet- 
eran of my caliber is able to hold on to 
it longer than a younger player." 

Old Tiger Gonzales goes after Em- 
erson in two weeks' time, and, as Mac- 
Call exclaimed at the end of the New- 
combe match, “Now Gonzo marches 
on Miami!" end 
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THE LOOP HAS GONE 
HOOPS- A-DAISY 

After rejecting three basketball teams, Chicago embraces the Bulls, thanks 
to new men in the front office and on the bench by FRANK DEFORD 


The curtain rises on the opening of “Pat, 
as in Rat-A-Tat-Tat," the rave Broadway 
musical. Center stage, young Pat Wil- 
liams, valise in hand, stands in The Loop. 
Skyline backdrop. The orchestra strikes 
up “. . . that toddlin' town." Chicago me- 
lange gusts of wind. Sally Rand. Scar- 
faced gangsters. A newsboy cries: “Extra! 
Extra! Read all about the Monsters of 
the Midway and Papa Bear!" A woman 
in six-inch heels approaches Williams. 
“Hey, cutte, got a couple tickets for the 
Black Hawks?" Bewildered, Williams is al- 
most howled over by ruddy-faced men and 
excited urchins. “Look out, buddy, we 
got to get to the Cubbies' game." Wil- 
liams drops his grip and cries: “Wait a 
minute, what about the Chicago Bulls?" 

Chorus. “The Chicago who?" 

T he Chicago Bulls. Of the National 
Basketball Association,'* Pat Wil- 
liams. 29, explains patiently over the 
phone. It is last fall, and he sits in his of- 
fice in the nation's third largest city, 
the youngest general manager in major 
league sports. A great many important 
people he talks to literally have no idea 
who the Chicago Bulls might be. 

With uncommon consistency, Chicago 
has rejected all efforts to provide com- 
fort and shelter for pro basketball in its 
environs. The Stags, Gears and Packers- 
Zephyrs all atrophied, and in clever im- 
itation of these forerunners the Bulls 
were showing sure signs of terminal dis- 
ease by last year. They averaged 3,793 
in attendance, had to sell regulars for 
ready cash, were late with paychecks, 
failed to sign top draft choices and were 
an embarrassment to the league 
General Manager Dick Klein, who 
also owned two-ninths of the team, was 

In a time-out Dick Motta counsels "But- 
terbean" Love, vastly improved this season. 
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nevertheless fond of assuring most any- 
one who would listen in Chicago that 
the Bulls were “one player away from 
a world championship." More realisti- 
cally, by the time his fellow owners at 
last decided to turn him out last sum- 
mer, the roster was the weakest in the 
NBA. Pat Williams inherited only one 
major natural resource — a bright, if 


anonymous, young coach named Dick 
Motta. Otherwise, he had to depend on 
his own ingenuity. 

Today, despite serious injuries to the 
team’s only two recognized All-Stars 
and despite having to play one-fifth of 
their “home" schedule in Kansas City, 
the Bulls are hanging on to a playoff 
spot in the West and they are aver- 
aging nearly 10.000 a game — behind only 
New York and Los Angeles. It is a cer- 
tified success story. 

Still, for the precocious Williams, it 
is nothing particularly new. At the 
age of 24 — and then for the succeeding 
three years — he was general manager 
of the Spartanburg (S.C.) team that 
led all Class A baseball in attendance. 
Naturally, baseball could find no way 
to promote such a talent, so last year 
Williams moved to basketball and, as 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
76ers, he produced a new attendance 
record there. 



He has succeeded, unabashedly, as a 
disciple of Bill Veeck. Indeed, he found 
his profession reading Veeck — as in 
Wreck when he was a Class D player at 
Miami in the Phillies chain in 1962. He 
hit .292 that year, his first out of Wake 
Forest, and caught Ferguson Jenkins. 
But he began to understand that his fu- 
ture in sports did not lie on the field 
when another teammate. Alex Johnson 
(now with the Angels), advised him: 
‘‘Pat, I hit 'em when I want to; you hit 
'em when you can." 

In preparation for his new career, Wil- 
liams at last screwed up his courage and 
got an audience with his idol. ‘‘I’ll nev- 
er forget the way I first saw Bill,” Wil- 
liams recalls. ‘‘It was beautifully typ- 
ical of him. He was lying in a ham- 
mock, his shirt o(T, his leg off, reading a 
book of Civil War poetry and drinking 
a can of National Bohemian beer." 
Veeck counseled the young man for 
hours, and at last— Williams drew close, 
as if the message had just arrived from 
Mount Sinai he promised Williams the 
one-two-three to success in the business 
of sports. Williams gasped: the door of 
life was being unlocked. All right. Veeck 
told him — first learn how to type. 

It was not very romantic, but Wil- 
liams proved he could vamp that part. 
Spartanburg (pop. 44.000) drew as many 
as 173,000 in a season, Every night 
was New Year's Eve — giveaways and 
acrobats and dog acts and awards 
and contests. They even had General 
Eckert Night, though that did not 
wow the Palmetto Staters quite as 
much as did Henri LaMothe. Henri 
dove 45 feet into a tub of water 18 inch- 
es deep. ‘‘Ever since I got to Chi- 
cago," Williams says. ‘"I've tried to 
figure out how to get Henri in here. 
But we could never clean up all the 
water he would splash over the court." 

Things have been going so well that 
he has yet to bring in Little Arlene, the 
dainty 105-pound gourmand who put 
away 77 hot dogs. 21 pizzas and 1 9 Cokes 
at a 76cr doubleheader last year. Landey 
Patton, a 29-ycar-old Princeton man and 
real-estate broker who cavorts at every 
game in pink costume as the volunteer 
mascot, Benny the Bull, says he also 
wanted to help start fan clubs, but there 
is no need. It can be tough enough just 
being Benny, as it was last Friday w hen 
Benny had to battle some Milwaukee 
Buck fans who stole the little stuffed 
bull he waltzes with at time-outs. 


Bull sessions have been so hot that 
Williams even put one over on the mas- 
ter himself when he brought him back 
for Pack 'Em in Tight for Bill Veeck 
Night. Veeck was about to throw up 
the first ball when a midget ran out. 
pushed aside 7-foot Tom Boerw inkle 
and took his place for the lap. Veeck 
broke up in surprise. The mind bog- 
gles at what Williams has in store for 
Forward ‘‘Bulterbean" Love on, ob- 
viously, Valentine's Day. 

Any affection showered on Love 
would be appropriate, for he epitomizes 
today's Bull player. Originally cut from 
the NBA after he got out of Southern 
U. in (965, Love fed to the Eastern 
League and came back as an obscure sub- 
stitute. He was shuffled along in the ex- 
pansion draft, and then became a throw- 
in on a trade. Before this year he never 
averaged over 6.7 points. Now he is at 
20.8, behind only Cunningham, Hawkins 
and Chet Walker, among N BA forwards. 
Always a good shooter and tine defen- 
sive player. Love has learned to move 
well without the ball and has developed 
a quick release. He scores mostly from 
inside, while Walker. the other forward, 
is the outside threat. Obtained from Phil- 
adelphia in a really advantageous trade. 
Walker has had to play with a groin 
pull lately, but at least he has not been 
knocked out of action by his injury as 
has Jerry Sloan, the team's best all-round 
player. Motta has been obliged to keep 
pumping up his castoffs with defense 
and passing and pride, and their youth 
and enthusiasm make them appear to 
be a squad of collegians. 

At first a curiosity after Klein brought 
him in from Weber State in Utah, Mot- 
ta now marshals almost universal ac- 
claim. He works especially well w ith Wil- 
liams, for both are shamelessly indus- 
trious. From pure exhaustion, Motta 
recently slept at his hotel through the 
first quarter of a game in Boston after 
he returned from a scouting trip. For 
his part, it is not unusual for Williams 
to work from dawn to well past mid- 
night at his desk. He stands at the gates 
of the stadium and shakes hands with 
fans after every game. "Putting on the 
show is no more than hard work." he 
says. "The ideas arc hardly all mine. 
The tough thing is making sure they 
work right. We'll do anything that's clean 

At halftime one of Pat Williams' added at- 
tractions. the Albertis, keeps fans happy. 


and legal, but they don't mean anything 
if it's not the game and the team that peo- 
ple remember first." Still, the showman 
never leaves him. Last Friday he stood 
in the open space between the end of 
the court and where the stands begin at 
the Chicago Stadium and said. "You 
know, I think we could pul Henri in 
here. I don't think he'd splash that much 
on the court from here. And hey — this 
way we could give out raincoats to the 
people in the first few rows." 

The final scene of "Pal, as in Rat-A-Tat- 
Tai." An aging Williams nearly 50 
now — finishes liis reminiscences far the 
young visitor in his office, "(ice. Mr. Wil- 
liams." the lad says, "was it really that 
exciting hack in the ' 70s ?" 

" Yes. and more." the old man replies, 
rubbing the tousled hair of the youth as 
he escorts him to the door, " and when 
you get buck, don't forget to say hello to 
your Grandpa Veeck for me." end 



NO WAY TO TREAT A MYSTIQUE 


Ferrari put its legend on the line at Daytona in a high-powered return to distance racing — and caught a bru- 
tal one-two punch as the irreverent people of Porsche anted up in the glitter game by ROBERT F. JONES 


T here is a certain magic at work in 
sports, a quality that attaches itself 
almost at random to certain events, add- 
ing mystery, anticipation, vibration and 
often even delirium to them. Usually it 
attaches itself to — or perhaps grows 
from — a specific individual while by- 
passing other individuals who may have 
much the same talent or success in the 
sport. Joe Namath has it, Daryle La- 
monica does not; Arnold Palmer has it, 
Billy Casper does not; Muhammad Ali 
has it, Joe Frazier does not. In endur- 
ance racing it is the magic of machines, 
and here Ferrari has it, but watch out, 
Liehchen, Porsche is looking up. Last 
weekend the German firm blitzed some 
of the fanciest opposition in years to fin- 
ish one-two in the 24 Hours of Day- 
tona. 

But to the 35,000 speed freaks who de- 
scended on Bill France's Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway, it hardly seemed 
to matter who won the season's first 
world manufacturers' championship 
race. They seemed entirely content that 
Ferrari was back after a two-year sab- 
batical. All through race week you could 
feel the vibrations building, for Ferrari 
was dead serious: 10 cars worth, four 
of them the new, five-liter 512S model. 
A broad-shouldered, closed-cockpit car 
with a guttural voice several octaves low- 
er — and thus more mysteriously mas- 
culine— than any other entry, the 512 
snapped and snarled its way around the 
sinuous 3.81-mile course like some an- 
imated excerpt from a medieval bestiary. 
Downshifting into corners or lining it 
out at 200 mph through the speedway's 
backstretch, the 512 made sharp, threat- 
ening noises that sounded like claims to 
Italy's old gas-powered territorial im- 
perative. At a loss for a nickname, the 
drivers dubbed it “the Mule.” 

Yes, Ferrari was serious; its list ofdriv- 
ers read like a Who's Who of speed. 
There were Dan Gurney, Jackie Ickx, 


Nino Vaccarella, the massive, graying 
Mike Parkcs teamed with young Sam 
Posey and, of course, Mario Andretti, 
hero of Indy's Brickyard. Gurney's 512 
wore a lumpy little bonnet atop the cock- 
pit to permit his black bonedome ample 
room, and the man himself— all 6' 2" 
of him — seemed in a continuous grouch. 
His mechanics called him “Mr. Grims- 
by” behind his back, but Gurney had 
cause for grimness. His car, and all the 
other 512s, for that matter, were having 
trouble breathing — fuel pump problems. 

Gurney and his co-driver. Chuck Par- 
sons, wanted to junk the Italian-made 
Marelli fuel pumps that were causing 
the trouble and “go down the block for 
a couple of Stewart-Warners." E Basin'. 
Ecs not possible. Instead, the Ferrari me- 
chanics punched a few breathing holes 
in the fuel lines and, presto, the prob- 
lem seemed to be solved. 

On qualifying day, running through 
a chilly drizzle, Ferrari won the pole. An- 
dretti's car turned the course in 1:51.6 
for a record qualifying speed of 122.903 
mph and all four of the five-liter Fer- 
raris qualified in the top 10. The pole, 
of course, is only an indication of po- 
tential speed in a 24-hour race. "What's 
100 yards in a race of 2,500 miles?” 
asked Andretti. Indeed. 1 1 Vi miles is the 
closest a runner-up ever came to a win- 
ner at Daytona — that was when Parkes 
and the late Ludovico Scarliotti came 
in behind Chris A mon in 1967. 

For all the Ferrari mystique, there was 
still a race to be run. Franco Lini, the sa- 
pient Italian motor journalist who served 
as Ferrari's team manager during the 
1967 Daytona (and brought his cars 
home one-two-three), knows something 
about attrition. “Big cars maybe no fin- 
ish," declared Franco in his delightful 
English. “Winner, she be three-liter car.” 

True, there were some mighty quick 
little cars in the running. Matra, the 
French aerospace firm, had two of its 


bluc-and-grccn Matra-Simca 650 Spy- 
ders qualified in the top 1 5. On the truck 
trek down from New York, the cars 
got loose and chewed up one another's 
fiber-glass bodies. The quick stripping 
of a spare car flown in from Argentina 
got them back in shape. During trials 
these open-cockpit cars, all curves and 
ululation, looked quicker through the 
infield Esses than the Ferraris. What’s 
more, Matra had enlisted the services 
of Jack Brabham, three times the world 
Grand Prix champion. With the game, 
quick Frenchman Jcan-Pierre Belloise in 
the other car, Matra was a real con- 
tender for the first time in its three years 
of endurance racing. “The key to win- 
ning long-distance races is metallurgy,” 
Franco Lini said in his eloquent Ital- 
ian. "And who knows better about met- 
allurgy than an aerospace company?” 

Porsche was twisting a different key. 
The defending world champion and 
odds-on favorite to repeat this year, 
Porsche's problem has been a lack of 
soul. Perhaps with that in mind, the 
Porsche people this year injected Eng- 
land's John Wycr (SI, Jan. 26) into their 
equation. The cool, rumpled, superbly 
human Wyer happens to be the best 
team manager in the business as well as 
a hell of a guy. In keeping with his un- 
derstated ways, Wyer did not arrive at 
Daytona until qualifying day: he really 
didn't have to get there earlier because 
his subordinate, David Yorke, is the 
second-best team manager in the busi- 
ness and a purgatory of a guy. When 
Wyer emerged from the London fog and 
alighted at the speedway, Porsche final- 
ly had panache, somcwhatcool and dewy, 
but panache nonetheless. 

Wyer asserts that the only way to con- 

continutd 

Whipsawed by the Porsches, Andretti's Fer- 
rari could not cope with the winner (below) 
but finished gamely behind runner-up (top). 
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DAYTONA MYSTIQUE continued 


centratc fully enough on distance rac- 
ing to produce a winner is to concen- 
trate on the minimum number of cars. 
Where Porsche last year had as many 
as six machines entered in a given race. 
Wyer this year pared the number to 
three — one of them a training car that 
would preserve the strength of his main 
force while permitting his drivers plen- 
ty of road time in practice. 

Standing in the Porsche pits you could 
feel the difference. Last year Porsche's 
cars were a corpselike white; this year 
they wore Gulf Oil's affluent hues, as 
blue and mild as the Cotswold sky cut 
through by a band of sunset orange. 

There were other, more subtle chang- 
es. Where last year the Porsche-works 
team lined up all its tires and wrenches 
and micrometers in perfect order this 
year the tools of the trade were heaped 
casually hither and yon. One grease mon- 
key actually kicked a wrench out from 
under a Porsche tire as the car moved 
into the track, at which Molly Putz, the 
traditional German Hausfrau and order- 
lover, must have rolled over in her grave. 

So there was the Wyer bunch: the 
new Porschcs (three closed-cockpit 4.5- 
liter 917s) driven by competents like Vic 
Elford and Kurt Ahrens, Jo Siffert and 
Brian Redman, Finnish rallyist Leo Kin- 
nunen and Mexico’s Pedro Rodriguez. 
Pedro Rodriguez in a Porsche? Yes, 
speed freaks, the man who drove Fer- 
raris for all those years had turned his 
coat, but he was the same cool, young- 
old Pedro who always told you, through 
the corners and the straights and the 
shunts, that he could do it. 

The rain of qualifying day gave way 
to a bright, breezy race day with tem- 
peratures in the 40s, causing spectators 
to huddle deep within their gaudy jack- 
ets but pleasing the drivers immensely. 
There would be little of the near-suf- 
focation in the cockpits that marked last 
year's Daytona, and the cool air was 
good for speed. Right off the green flag, 
which fell at 3 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, it was clear that this would be a 
llat-out race — at least as far as the quick 
cars could last. Jo Siffcrt’s Porsche 
jumped into the lead on the first lap, 
with Rodriguez and Andretti close on 
his pipes. The single Lola in the race — 

As dawn breaks on the second day. winner 
Pedro Rodriguez ( inset, top) corners neatly. 
Loser Andretti, in pits, shows strain of chase. 


a red monster driven by George Eaton 
of Canada — was the first contender to 
fail. It smoked badly on the first seven 
laps and then retired. 

As the sun sloped down toward the 
pine slashings west of the speedway, Sif- 
fert’s Porsche blew a tire, which in turn 
tore up his brake mechanism. This cost 
a precious nine minutes in the pits and 
gave Rodriguez’ Porsche the lead, which 
he held all through the night. Andretti 
still was in there, but as darkness fell it 
became clear that Mario’s taillights 
weren’t working. The race ollicials black- 
flagged him into the pits, and during a 
quick stop the fault was remedied. 

The blazing pace continued through 
the night. At the 200-lap mark, nearly 
nine hours into the race, the leader's 
speed was averaging over 119 mph — 
fully 6 Vi rnph faster than at the same 
time last year. Hot as the cars ran, it 
was frigid for the watchers in the in- 
field. "It’s now 40 below,” read a sign. 
"If you don’t believe it, you're drunk." 
Many were. 

Minor but time-consuming electrical 
problems vexed the Matras — first a dis- 
tributor in the Beltoise car, then toward 
dawn the starting motor in Brabham's 
machine. Still, with the race three-quar- 
ters run, the French cars held fifth and 
14th places and could not be counted 
out just yet. 

When the sun rose on the noisy oval 
a shaft of light illuminated a procession 
of five Ferraris in series as they whipped 
past the pits. It was like a touch of me- 
chanical Michelangelo, and the Italian 
mechanics must have felt that someone 
was on their side. But by midmorning 
Andretti's rear suspension had cracked 
and the Italians began scrambling wild- 
ly for a welding torch. That evened out 
the bad luck dogging the Porsche driv- 
en by Siffert, which had developed clutch 
problems. For a moment John Wyer gave 
up on the car and had it wheeled be- 
hind the pit wall. Then he stiffened up, 
changed his mind and had the clutch re- 
placed. Some of that pluck must have 
communicated itself the length of the 
pits, for down at the far end the Ferrari 
welders completed the job in jig time, 
and Andretti’s 512 was soon back on 
the course, turning 120-niph laps in his 
second-place position some 60 miles be- 
hind Rodriguez’ Porsche. 

But by the 650th lap — with nearly two 
hours left to run — Siffert was running 
on the same lap with Andretti. And in 


10 more laps Siffert got past him. In 
the meantime, Matra was melting. The 
Beltoise car was running in 10th place 
when the ignition system finally cashed 
in; Brabham’s Matra just managed to 
hold on to the end, finishing in 10th 
place. Maybe it was simply a case of 
mind over Matra — and Ferrari. Wyer's 
mind. 

To be sure, the Englishman had an- 
other scare or two. With an hour left 
the duel for second place intensified as 
Siffert pitted for five minutes and 50 sec- 
onds with a recurrence of the electrical 
problem. During the halt Andretti 
chewed away at the margin between 
them. In the pits and on the PA the 
false impression grew that Mario had 
taken second place, and six minutes from 
the end when Siffert whipped past the 
Ferrari on the backstretch, cheers rose 
over the engine roar. 

Meanwhile, Rodriguez was establish- 
ing a new Daytona record: by the end of 
678 laps Pedro had eclipsed the mark of 
2,580.75 miles set in 1966 by Lloyd Ruby 
and the late Ken Miles in a Ford Mark II. 
By the time he took the checkered flag Pe- 
dro had covered 2,757.44 miles — or the 
distance between Daytona Beach and a 
point well seaward of Catalina Island 
off Los Angeles. The average speed of 
1 14.866 mph was more than seven mph 
faster than any earlier finish and Rodri- 
guez was nearly 200 miles ahead of his 
teammate, Siffert, who ultimately beat 
Andretti by three laps in the best driving 
performance of the race. 

The victory was truly a cosmopolitan 
conglomerate: Wyer from England, the 
car from Stuttgart, the drivers from Mex- 
ico and Finland. A blond, beardless rally 
driver of 26 who looks at least 10 years 
younger, Kinnunen also drove two sea- 
sons of Formula III racing in Scandi- 
navia and won the Finnish champion- 
ship. Both drivers are signed to run for 
Wyer in all 1 1 championship races. For 
Rodriguez, who had won Daytona twice 
before at shorter distances, it was his 
first ride in a Porsche, though he had 
driven for Wyer before, winning Le 
Mans in 1968 in a Ford GT40. 

The new combination — a sort of cos- 
mo-car team— could well be the begin- 
ning of a dynasty. The winning drivers 
had a total of 20 minutes’ sleep between 
them but looked fit at the finish. Kin- 
nunen was just a bit red-eyed from dust — 
or maybe it was from driving through 
all that Ferrari mystique. end 
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RUBIES AND 

DIAMONDS 

The author of ‘Paper Lion' sits in on the Detroit pro football draft 
and learns about the market in rare gems by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


T he Detroit contingent arrives in Phil- 
adelphia the afternoon before last 
week's NFL draft: the Lions’ coach. Joe 
Schmidt; Russ Thomas, who is the gen- 
eral manager: the chief scout, Jerry Neri; 
and Lyall Smith, who is in charge of pub- 
lic relations. 

The official ritual of the draft will be 
performed in New York's Belmont Pla- 
za Hotel, where the picks will be an- 
nounced before the newspapermen and 
the television cameras. But the real work 
will take place in the home offices of 
the football teams, where the scouts and 
coaches or their representatives are gath- 
ered with their data, and, in the case of 
the Lions, Steelers, Eagles, Bears and 
Vikings, in the Eagles' offices. 

The Lions check in at the Penn Cen- 
tral Motel. They go to Bookbinders' for 
dinner. The waiters tie paper bibs with 
lobster designs around their necks. 
Clams are ordered. Joe Schmidt offers 
a toast: "Well, men, a good draft." The 
big men with the bibs drink solemnly 
and then reach for the bags of steam- 
ers. Forks squeak against the shells. The 
football discussion begins. The speed of 
Steve Zabcl, an Oklahoma tight end, be- 
comes an issue. "Hccan do4.8, 1 swear," 
someone says. He is referring to the num- 
ber of seconds it takes an athlete to 
sprint 40 yards. Joe Schmidt snorts. "If 
he can do a 5.0 I'll blow a lunch in that 
guy's hat.” He points to the chef be- 
hind the clam bar. He leans across the 
table. "It's like arguing about broads,” 
he says. 

The draft begins at 10 the next morn- 
ing. Each of the individual teams takes 
over an executive's office. Jerry Neri sits 
behind a big teak desk. He has his tin 
box of 3-by-5 scouting report cards and 
a list of 1 1 players. Detroit has the 1 9th 
pick in the draft. Neri's desperate hope 
is that one of the 1 1 will still be avail- 
able by the time Detroit's turn comes 
up. The names are Bradshaw, Cowlings, 
Olsen, Hardman, Stegent, Owens, Zabcl, 
McKay, Asher, McCoy and Files. Ced- 


ric Hardman, a defensive end from North 
Texas State, is the man Neri would real- 
ly like to get, but the chances are slim. 
Neri has a second list marked “seven 
who could help us for trade or depth: 
Farmer, Shanklin, Gillette, Burroughs, 
Phipps. Cappleman, Shaw." At the top 
of his projections for the second-round 
draft is Ray Parsons, a tight end from 
Minnesota. If all 18 names fall to 
other clubs. Parsons will be Neri's first- 
round choice. 

The Lions depend primarily on Neri's 
astuteness as a scout for their picks. But 
they also have the counsel and research 
facilities of a group of a dozen or so 
scouts — the mysterious BLESTO-V — 
who comprise one of the three scouting 
services used by pro teams. These men 
are in an outer room, available for con- 
sultation — a surprisingly varied group 
whose only common characteristic is the 
big signet ring from his college days that 
each one wears. 

Originally, BLESTO-V was called 
LESTO. It was put together six years 
ago by the Lions, Eagles and Steelers. 
Each team gave its first initial to the 
title, with the "TO" standing for Tal- 
ent Organization. The Bears subsequent- 
ly joined the pool, as did the Vikings, 
with their initials enlarging the group's 
name to BLESTO-V. After the Vikings 
won the NFL championship there was 
a mild move afoot to reposition the let- 
ters to read V-BLESTO, but the Super 
Bowl outcome ended that. Some inter- 
esting anagrams can be made of BLES- 
TO-V (VOBLETS, for one), but Jack 
Butler, an ex-Stcelcr assistant coach who 
is the head of the organization, has kept 
his head. Some of the scouts wear the 
odd letters done up in red thread on 
their dark blazers. 

The BLESTO-V scouts have a special 
numerical jargon. Superstars are iden- 
tified as being in the range from 0.0 to 
0.6. If a player is marked from 0.7 to 
1.2 he is almost sure, according to the 
scouts, to make the starting team of 


whatever organization drafts him. If his 
grade ranges from 1.3 to 1.8 he'll make 
a 40-man squad; 1.9 to 2.4 indicates 
that he is a good prospect; from 2.5 to 
3.0 the player is of questionable prow- 
ess, and anyone above 3.0 might as well 
pack it in and try something else. 

The grades are derived from a com- 
plex form sheet that the scouts fill out, 
marking various categories pertinent to 
the player's position. The average is then 
determined, which is the player's grade. 
A perfect athlete in every respect — in- 
cluding character — would be rated 0.0, 
which has never been given. Indeed, Su- 
perman himself would be hard pressed 
to achieve it. The scouts would prob- 
ably misjudge his “mild manner." his 
apparent backing down from confron- 
tation, his age, of course, and he might 
very well end up with a 2.3. 

The best rating ever scored on the 
BLESTO-V scale is O.J. Simpson's 0.4. 
This year the ratings were comparatively 
high. There were none in the zero range. 
The only ones designated as sure start- 
ers — that is, rated under 1 .3 — were Norm 
Bulaich. the running back from TC'U 
and Mike McCoy. Notre Dame's de- 
fensive tackle, both rated at 1.0; Phil 
Olsen, Merlin's big little brother from 
Utah State (1.1); and Cedric Hardman 
(1.2). Terry Bradshaw was 1.3. 

There is very little that goes through 
a scout's mind that does not translate 
itself immediately into a numerical eval- 
uation. A pretty girl in a restaurant could 
be a 0.7. A stale Danish pastry will ring 
up a 3.0. Towns, their motels, get rat- 
ed, too. When scouts consider a college 
they think of it numerically, and wheth- 
er it is a "producer.” Johns Hopkins is 
not a producer. It is a 3.0. Alcorn A&M 
is a big producer. It rates 0.4. So does 
Texas Southern. 

Fortunately for everyone's sanity, the 
human clement is important in BLESTO- 
V’s operation. A good, pungent descrip- 
tive phrase about a player can say more 
than any grading system. The master of 
this in BLESTO-V is Jess Thompson, 
who has been in football 43 years and 
is now the scout for Zone Six, which is 
the Southwest. "He's as fat as a town 
dog," he'll say to a coach; or “he runs 
like a chicken with frozen feet"; or "he 
couldn't break a dish with a ball pecn 
hammer in both hands" — and the coach 
no longer has to derive a mental 
image from a set of numbers. "Thanks, 
Jess,” he says. "I get the message.” 
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You ask a scout if he's ever walked out 
on the sidelines of a small campus foot- 
ball field, just moseying over from his 
car with his legs stiff from the long ride 
to get there, to suddenly look out and 
see a kid scrimmaging and ripping things 
apart with such skills that the pencil 
drops from his fingers and he says, “Mah 
God! Mah God!” 

Most scouts won't admit to this sim- 
ple pleasure. Will Walls, though, is some- 
what less blase than the other BLESTO- 
V people. He says that he almost went 
to his knees this past fall scouting Ced- 
ric Hardman. “He's got greatness,” 
Walls says. "I could scarcely believe 
what I was seeing. Against Memphis 
State, oh my what a night he had! He's 
another Deacon Jones. He's as big as 
Gino Marchctti and quicker and fast- 
er." He shook his head and clucked in 
sympathy. “I mean, I don't know what 
quarterbacks arc going to do with that 
man reaching for them.” 

The players can always tell when the 
scouts turn up at practice. By the clip- 
boards. The heavy coach’s shoes they 
wear. The players almost fall down try- 
ing to look nonchalant — a strange, loose- 
kneed walk as if they were carrying some- 
thing on their heads. But they run the 
practice with hustle. The scouts are say- 
ing that the head coach at Nebraska a 
few years back had a succession of peo- 
ple come out and stand on the sideline 
with clipboards to trick the players into 
high-spirited practices. But then one of 
the dining hall cooks was recognized be- 
hind a clipboard. . . . 

Detroit makes its pick. Steve Owens, 
the Heisman Trophy winner. Hardman 
had long gone — to San Francisco. Joe 
Schmidt is ecstatic. "A ruby!" he shouts. 
He lights a cigar. So does everyone in 
the little office. The hyperbole begins. 
Russ Thomas, the general manager, gets 
on the phone and begins reading Jerry 
Neri's scouting report to someone back 
in Detroit: “ ‘He’s by far the best run- 
ning back I've seen this fall. A com- 
plete football player who is tough, strong 
and durable and does everything well.' ” 
Schmidt leans against the desk. “A 
ruby!" he says again. 

Dick Haley, a former defensive back for 
three NFL teams, is the BLESTO-V 
scout for the Southeast. Five players 
from his area are picked in the first round, 


•I WANTED TO GO WITH A LOSER ' 


Pittsburgh has never seen the likes of Ter- 
ry Bradshaw (see cover), the big blond 
quarterback from Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute who was the first to go in last 
week’s pro football draft. But then Terry 
Bradshaw has never seen the likes of Pitts- 
burgh. In fact, until this year the only big 
city he had ever seen was New Orleans. 

Sitting in the Ruston, La. Holiday Inn 
restaurant last Friday night, Terry Brad- 
shaw got so excited at the prospect of play- 
ing for the Steelers he ordered another 
cup of coffee. "When they called me and 
told me they'd drafted me No. I, I just 
couldn't believe it," he said. "I mean, all 
along I wanted to go with a loser. I never 
wanted to go with L.A. or Minnesota or 
any good team. I wanted to go someplace 
like Pittsburgh or Chicago, where if I made 
it they would make it with me." 

At Louisiana Tech, a school of 7,600 
located in Ruston, which is 75 miles east 
of his home town of Shreveport, Brad- 
shaw broke all the passing records and 
led the country in total offense his junior 
year. At times, however, he played quar- 
terback like a middle linebacker. When 
Northeastern Louisiana intercepted five of 
his passes in one game, he personally 
dragged down all but one of the culprits 
by himself, breaking the collarbone of the 
last. “Football is contact, and 1 love con- 
tact." he says. "So many quarterbacks in 
pro ball seem so quiet out there, almost 
passive. They get hit and then just lie 
there. They don’t get mad. If I get hit I 
get mad. So many times at Tech they'd 
send messengers in from the bench. Ev- 
erybody in the stands thought they were 
bringing in plays, but that wasn’t the case 
at all. They were bringing in orders for 
me to quit running the ball, or to get out 
of bounds if I had to run. Well, some- 
times it just made me sick, picking up 25 
or 30 yards and then having to run out of 
bounds when one of those little safeties 
came up. Couple of times, though, 1 went 
ahead and rang their bells anyhow." 

The pro scouts got an idea just how 
good Bradshaw was, during the Senior 
Bowl game in Mobile, Ala. Playing the 
whole afternoon without a chin strap ("I 
got so excited I never got around to put- 
ting one on"), Bradshaw completed 17 of 
31 passes for 267 yards and two touch- 
downs, and was named (he game's most 
valuable player. "I learned a lot that day, 
playing for Don Shula of the Colts," he 
says. “And I’ll never forget how embar- 
rassed I was the first time we practiced 
for the North-South All-Star Game. I took 
the snap from center, spun around to hand 
off to [TCU's Norm] Bulaich — and no- 


body was there. Bulaich had already gone 
through the hole, and there 1 was holding 
the ball. I'd never seen anyone start so 
fast before, and I could just imagine those 
coaches thinking, ’Hey, get a load of the 
kid from the little school.’ " 

Having grown up in a closely knit Bap- 
tist family, Bradshaw spends much of his 
time speaking at church functions and ban- 
quets, and last summer he worked as a 
youth director for the Methodist Church 
in Ruston. He laughs about it now, but 
confesses that no pass rush ever scared 
him more than the nights he spent in the 
old house the church put him up in. No 
less than seven times, usually when he was 
just drifting off to sleep, somebody would 
come crashing through a door or a win- 
dow. One lime a drunk shattered the win- 
dow directly above the bed where Brad- 
shaw was sleeping, showering him with 
glass. Since the police always arrived too 
late. Bradshaw went out and bought a 
white boxer pup, named her Duchess and 
had her sleep beside him for protection — 
but Duchess turned out to be as fright- 
ened as her master. After Bradshaw tried 
to take on intruder No. 7 — and got a shot- 
gun blast fired over his head — he moved. 

Bradshaw can’t wait to make his next 
move. "I just want to bust out and get 
started in pro ball," he says. "I’ve seen so 
much the past few weeks, going to Miami 
and L.A. and meeting people like Roman 
Gabriel, Joe Kapp and Carl Eller, well, I 
can't wait to jump right in. I want to go 
to Pittsburgh and Chicago and meet the 
people there, because if there’s one thing 
I learned in Miami and L.A. it’s that just 
because a guy has long hair doesn’t mean 
he’s a bad guy." 

Come next July, Terry Bradshaw will 
toss Duchess into the front scat of his new 
“Burgundy Fire" Thundcrbird (“It's elite, 
but not elite elite"), and squeal off for the 
Steelers' camp. When he gets to Pittsburgh 
he might even lower his sideburns. 

"I just hope the people up there haven't 
gotten the wrong idea about me — I mean, 
about the way I've been talking," he says. 
"The other night a radio station from up 
there had me on a hookup where listen- 
ers could call in and ask me questions, 
and the very first guy asked me if I didn't 
think I'd been belittling the Slcclcr quar- 
terbacks by saying how I wanted to make 
Pittsburgh a winner. I said no, I never 
meant anything like that. What I meant 
was I'd do anything to help make them a 
winner, and I would, too — even if it meant 
sitting there on the bench and giving Ter- 
ry Hanratty whatever help he thought I 
could give him." — Gary Ronoero 
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RUBIES AND DIAMONDS continued 


three from relatively small colleges: 
John Small from The Citadel, Douglas 
Wilkerson from North Carolina Central 
and Richard McGcorge from El on. 

Scouting the smaller colleges is tricky. 
The word "project"' is often used — as 
in “Can 1 project this guy high enough 
so our people should consider him a 
high draft possibility?” 

It is established BLESTO-V procedure 
to have the scouts attend the professional 
training camps each year for a couple 
of weeks. The scout is able to establish 
in his mind the professional norm against 
which he must rate the college athlete 
and he can see how his choices of the 
previous year are measuring up. "It's a 
time of reckoning," Haley says. “You 
see a rookie you’ve picked for the draft 
getting banged around and you say to 
yourself, 'Man, how did I ever send l/uil 
up here?’ But on the other hand, you 
see one of your kids slamming other peo- 
ple around and the noise going up from 
the spectators standing along the side- 
lines and the coaches looking at each 
other — well, when you see that, your 
chest swells up like a toad's.” 

“You can tell a lot from film.” Charley 
Mackey, who supervises the Far West, 
is saying. “We always ask for as much 
as we can see. 1 remember this film man 
at Weber State was getting so exasper- 
ated feeding film into the projector that 
he stuck in a home movie — a 200-foot 
reel of a Pop Warner little league game. 
I was sitting there in the darkness with 
my pad. and I was looking for what I al- 
ways do: 1 was spotting the tight end 
break from the huddle, because that's 
the key to where everyone is going to po- 
sition himself. Well, 1 see this tiny little 
guy break from the huddle and it brings 
me right up out of my chair. ‘Holy cow!’ 
I yell out. ‘Look at the size of that tight 
end!’ I’m telling you, they haven't for- 
gotten me at Weber State.” 

The tools of scouting are a stopwatch, 
a measuring tape and access to an ac- 
curate scale. Steve Owens says that at 
the East-West game eight different scouts 
weighed him. “They just won’t take each 
other’s word for it,” he says. “So you 
step on the same scale you’ve just stepped 
down from two seconds before, and the 
new scout looks over your shoulder and 
he says, ‘hmmm,’ like it’s all big news.” 

Scouts don't trust the measuring rods 
for height that come with most scales, ei- 


ther. They use their measuring tapes to 
mark off a height against a wall and they 
have the athletes stand up against that. 

Charley Mackey says that after mea- 
suring countless athletes he believes that 
a person’s height changes during the day. 
“Gravity pulls a guy tighter. A guy lies 
in bed all night long and everything re- 
laxes — ligaments, tendons, muscles, the 
whole structure relaxes and lengthens. 
I’ve measured height changes during the 
day that have gone down one inch.” 

At the end of the scouts' table sits Tom 
O’Connor. He is looking at the ceiling. 
Occasionally he revolves in his chair. He 
comes from the Zone One. the somewhat 
quiet New England area. O’Connor is de- 
fensive about his territory. He is con- 
vinced that some of the Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and Dartmouth teams of the 
last few years could have taken anyone in 
the country, an opinion that he must of- 
fer with considerable shrillness against 
the skeptical guffawing of his fellow 
scouts. 

O'Connor grimaces. “They say things 
like ‘Amherst? Where the hell is Am- 
herst?’ Well, they've got this kid there, 
just a sophomore, called Fugett, who 
really flics, let me tell you.” He spins in 
his chair. “He'll be making some noise.” 

Detroit's second draft choice comes up. 
Ray Parsons, the tight end from Min- 
nesota, is picked. Joe Schmidt is beside 
himself. Cigars are lit. “A ruby!” 
Schmidt shouts through the smoke. 
“They got to be dancing down Wood- 
ward Avenue.” 

Jerry Neri had picked Parsons to be 
taken at the top of the second round. 
He can't believe that Detroit had a shot 
at him. “Someone up there is smiling 
on us,” he says. He is smiling himself, 
hugely. Phones start to ring. The su- 
perlatives begin again. General Manager 
Russ Thomas says, “His coach at Min- 
nesota tells me Parsons is a better tight 
end than our Charlie Sanders, and you 
know how we feel about Charlie San- 
ders [Sanders was a starter in this year's 
Pro Bowl].” On his phone Jerry Neri is 
saying, “He can cave in a whole line op- 
posite him. I’ve seen him do it.” He 
hangs up the phone. He walks over to a 
green blackboard on which the Detroit 
squad is marked by positions and writes 
down Parsons’ name. He underlines it 
with two heavy chalk marks. He steps 
back to survey the name. Then he marks 


a star beside it. “Oh my, a ruby,” he 
says, turning to Schmidt. 

The second day of the draft, when the 
teams make their final selections (eighth 
through 17th rounds), is often referred 
to as “throwing darts.” Joe Schmidt is 
no longer talking about rubies. He se- 
lects Dave Haverdick, a defensive tack- 
le from Morehead (Ky.) State. “A di- 
amond in the rough,” he says. 

“Every year three to 15 players make 
it in the NFL you don't give a chance 
to,” says Jess Thompson. “Mick Tin- 
gelhoff of the Vikings. Cornell Green, 
Otto Brown of Dallas. Ron East. Larry 
Watkins of Detroit was at Alcorn A&M 
and. damn, 1 dragged my feet. 1 missed 
him. Well, he was used mostly for block- 
ing at Alcorn, and then, too, 1 couldn’t 
measure his desire. He had a big old 
box full of things when he arrived at De- 
troit’s training camp and he set that thing 
down and he said he had come to stay, 
he wasn't going to be budged. Well, he 
made it. If I had a little gadget that I 
could clip on a guy’s vest pocket and 
get a reading on what’s inside, his de- 
sire, his mental toughness, I’d be a hel- 
luva scout.” 

While the Lions were drafting, Alex Kar- 
ras, Detroit’s veteran tackle, was sitting 
home in Bloomfield Hills. Mich., won- 
dering what sort of a cane he should buy 
to ease him through his convalescence 
from a cartilage operation — an elegant 
number, with a silver head, for twirling 
purposes, or a more knobby, utilitarian 
type. He had followed the draft closely, 
as had everyone on the Lions. 

“Naturally, there’s some resentment 
when the rookies come in.” Karras 
says, “the trophy winners, with those 
great sums of money. But, you know. 
I’ve mellowed. In the old days this 
guy Owens would turn up all eager 
and no one would talk to him for 
three years. He’d have a horse-feed 
bag hanging by his locker. That’s the 
way rookies were treated. But now all 
we want to know is how quickly he 
can help us. When Lem Barney turned 
up on the practice field you could see 
in 10 minutes how great he would be. 
That’s what you hope for. I worry about 
this guy’s speed. He's sound enough. 
But it isn't power anymore. What you 
want is someone who can break it all 
the way. It's a game of speed. Christ, I 
hope he's fast.” end 
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WHAT GOES UP MUST SK/ DOWN 


Big things have happened at Squaw since the Olympics of '60 spurred Alec Cushing. Now he has the grandest 
gondola, and there’s more to come in the valley of the moody grim giant by ALFRED WRIGHT 



T he last installment in the true-life 
saga of Alexander Cochrane Cushing 
took our hero through the I960 Winter 
Olympics. Everybody remembers it as 
splendid drama, written and perpetrated 
by Cushing himself. With only one dou- 
ble chair lift, a modest ski lodge and 
rooms for, oh, say, 100 guests in some 
converted Army barracks, he called on 
the International Olympic Committee 
meeting in Paris one day in 1955 and 
coolly asked it to bring the Games to 
his little Squaw Valley resort hidden up 
there among the noblest slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada. And what stunned the 
world at the time was that the IOC 
accepted. 

Dramatically, the home folks in Cal- 
ifornia rallied to the cause. The some- 
what shaken financiers of San Francisco 

gliding hugely over the crest of a Squaw 
Valley hillside, a gondola of the new supertram 
carries 120 skiers comfortably to 8.120 feet. 


raised more than SI 3 million — with gen- 
erous help from the state treasury — and 
before you could say "ciremonie olym- 
pique protocoluire" there was little old 
Squaw Valley looking like a Swiss post- 
card. There were flags, a fancy ice arena 
for skating and hockey, ski jumps, three 
more chair lifts to the excellent down- 
hill and slalom runs, an Olympic Vil- 
lage. the works. There are those who 
still insist today that the Squaw Valley 
Olympics were the best run, gayest Win- 
ter Games to date — better than Grenoble, 
grander than Cortina or anyplace else. 
And as the curtain descended, Cushing 
was standing quietly in the wings plot- 
ting again. 

A number of Cushing's old friends ex- 
pected him to turn in his skis at that 
point. He had, after all, spent more than 
10 years away from his old pals and 
youthful playgrounds in New York, 
Newport and Boston. The old friends 
are still waiting; Cushing is still in Squaw 


Valley, and he is concocting the biggest 
ski resort in the world. 

Not that Cushing is any better suited 
for the role now than he was then. He 
still does not have the temperament and 
inclinations of your everyday boniface, 
greeting customers by their names and 
making them feel welcome. That sort 
of thing is not at one with his Bour- 
bonesque style. Not only that, but Cush- 
ing has never forgotten some early ad- 
vice from his friend Michael Romanoff, 
the distinguished restaurateur. "Cush- 
ing.” Romanoff intoned in his imperial 
way, "avoid your customers at all costs. 
If they get used to your being around, 
they will ruin you." 

And. carefully avoiding his customers, 
Cushing stuck it out at Squaw Valley. 
Building things. Installing new ski lifts; 
it seems like a new ski lift goes up ev- 
ery week at Squaw — there are now more 
than 26 of them in all shapes and col- 
ors. Then came last spring, when Cush- 
eonilnutd 
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WHAT GOES UP continu'd 



ing staged his happening, a sort of Squaw 
Valley Revisited. 

From Palm Beach, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco and Hollywood came this covey 
of fashionable people, the ladies wrapped 
in something like a S3,000 iridescent, 
four-color, reversible mink coat or an 
Emba Jasmine mink jacket with leopard 
trim or just plain old sable. By evening 
the guests were assembled, some 100 
strong . in an enormous five-story con- 
crete blockhouse. Drinking booze out 
of plastic cups, they shouted hello, 
kissed, jostled and talked over the me- 
tallic roar of a rock combo while a 40- 
mph blizzard hissed and groaned out- 
side. Over the heads of all could be seen 
the quizzical face of the host, a wool 
hat covering his shaggy crop of reddish- 
blond hair and a 19th century mink coat 
(inherited from his grandfather) reaching 
some six feet from his shoulders to his 
ankles. 

Cushing had assembled his friends to 
attend the christening of his latest su- 
per thing, something suitable to match 
his Squaw Valley dream — the most ca- 
pacious aerial tramway in the world. 
Each of its giant gondolas, running al- 
ternately up and down the thick cables, 
can whisk 120 skiers at a time from the 
6,200-foot level of Squaw Valley Lodge 
to the 8,120-foot level of the middle 
slopes — a distance of almost 1 ‘A miles — 
in a matter of five minutes. That adds 
up to 1.400 skiers an hour, and nothing 
else on earth can move that many of 
them that far in such a short time. 

One of Cushing’s assets is a wry hu- 
mor that makes it possible for him to 
laugh at the more frustrating aspects of 
his life, such as high finance. So it was 
not surprising that when it came time 
to smash some champagne across the 
prow of the first gondola, one found it 
had been christened The Connecticut 
General, not in honor of Nathan Hale 
but of the insurance company that had 
put up a big hunk of the money for the 
S3 million outfit. Fittingly, the bottle 
was swung by Mrs. Dorothy Earl Laugh- 
lin, a sparkling member of the Long Is- 
land-to-Santa Barbara set and also a pi- 
oneer investor in Squaw Valley. Ann 
Miller, the willowy dancer of 10,000 
M-G-M musicals, who served as the orig- 
inal Miss Squaw Valley at that first week- 
end in 1949. named the other car A. P. 
Giannini. That is a local joke. Whenever 
Cushing has needed serious money for 
one of his major projects he has always 


found it at the late Mr. Giannini's well- 
known Bank of America. 

The blockhouse, where everyone was 
drinking, is another Cushing touch. At 
first glance it would appear that Cush- 
ing had brought back one of Hitler's Fes- 
lung Europa fortifications. Wrong. The 
blockhouse, rising 82 feet above the road 
at the entrance to Squaw Valley Lodge, 
doubles as the lower terminus of the 
new tramway. It was designed by Bos- 
ton Architect Joseph Richardson, Har- 
vard '35, a schoolmate of Cushing’s, 
and it is a fat, functional creation. De- 
spite its 1 6-inch-thick walls and blocklike 
appendages, everything in the building 
flows — from the machinery in the base- 
ment that drives the tramway, up 
through the automated main floor where 
the riders are processed and sent by el- 


evator to the loading platform, and on 
up to the portals where the gondolas 
leave and enter, barely clearing the roof 
of one wing of the lodge. 

The new tramway is the latest item 
in Alec Cushing’s long-term grand de- 
sign for Squaw Valley. At first, during 
the years that followed the excitement 
of the Olympics, Cushing had often 
felt like a trapped man. Most of the 
major Olympic facilities — notably” the 
Blyth Arena for ice skating, the 300- 
room Olympic Village and the new 
Red Dog chair lift— had been built by 
the Olympic organizing committee on 
land that did not belong to Cushing. 
Their ownership reverted to the state 
of California, and there was always 
the immediate threat that the state 
might lease them to a rival operator. 



“For 18 months, five days a week, I 
spent all my time going from one 
state agency to another in Sacramento — 
and talking to lawyers. I was just 
about ready to shoot myself,” Cushing 
says now. “If I could’ve, I would 
have left and done something else, 
but I had to stay and straighten things 
out. I owed it to my stockholders." 

But by the summer of 1962 Cushing 
felt secure enough about the future to 
build four new double chair lifts. The 
next summer he built a gondola tram- 
way to carry 600 people an hour to and 
from the middle slopes and added a small 
lodge at its summit, called the Gold 
Coast, where one could get a modest 
lunch. By the winter of 1965 Squaw Val- 
ley was booming, operating 12 double 
chair lifts that handled some 10,000 ski- 
ers an hour plus half a dozen Poma 
lifts for beginners. "If anyone had told 
me in I960 that we would be building 
three or four lifts a year. 1 would have 
thought they were crazy,” Cushing says. 
“I thought it would take 10 years to 
get all the business we could absorb on 
the three lifts we had at the end of the 
Olympics. The first year we were in busi- 
ness we only handled 68,000 skiers, all 
told, and after the Games I thought 400,- 
000 a year was a wild figure. Now we 
can handle more than 22,500 skiers an 
hour, twice the capacity of anyone else. 
All the other resorts are going through 
the same thing in a lesser way. In this 
business you have to keep building and 
building just to stand still." 

It was during a drive from Squaw 
Valley to the Reno airport five years 
ago that Cushing first began to sense 
other new adventures for his resort. 
In the car with him was the late How- 
ard Gossage, a mildly eccentric San 
Francisco adman with an offbeat imag- 
ination. To amuse one another, Gossage 
and Cushing began trying to recall 
the names of obscure movie actors — 
people whose faces one has seen hun- 
dreds of times as detectives and room 
clerks and maitre d’s. 

Suddenly Gossage suggested that 
Cushing might brighten up Squaw Val- 
ley’s slow summer months by holding 
special film festivals in honor of some 
of these familiar but anonymous pillars 
of Hollywood. Out of this conversation 
came the first Douglass Dumbrille film 
festival staged at High Camp that sum- 
mer. It was "high camp," indeed. 

Then, for an encore, Cushing flew off 


to the distinguished old Boston firm of 
Shcpley, Bulfinch, Richardson and Ab- 
bott, of which Cushing’s old friend is a 
present-day partner. The colossal Squaw 
Valley blueprint emerged. The ex-school- 
mates projected such ideas as the new 
tramway (that Richardson was on hand 
to help christen), an 18-hole Robert 
Trent Jones golf course at the 8,000- 
foot level (“the kind of course where if 
you hit a wild slice you have to walk a 
mile — straight down — to find your ball," 
as Cushing happily puts it), high-rise 
buildings at the floor of the valley and 
maybe even on the 9,000-foot peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada, things that even 
NASA might blush to suggest. Before 
Richardson entered the scene Squaw Val- 
ley's original capital investment of S400,- 
000 had grown in gradual stages to about 
SI million at the time of the Games 
and from there to around S4 million dur- 
ing the post-Olympic building spree. 
What Richardson and Cushing arc 
dreaming of now would cost another 
SI0 million. Cushing, who has never 
drawn any salary (he lives entirely on 
an expense account and a comfortable 
private income) nor been paid any div- 
idends, could hardly wait to get 
started. 

It is a standard joke around Squaw 
Valley that Cushing really does not have 
too much of an idea what is going on 
around the place from day to day. Ask 
him if a certain lift is operating or where 
the best place is to have lunch or if the 
lodge is full for the weekend and he is 
likely to say, "I don't know." He keeps 
a staff of button-down Ivy Leaguers for 
such details, and as one of them said re- 
cently, “Alec can’t be bothered about 
what’s going on right now. He’s think- 
ing about three years from now." 

As a result. Squaw Valley suffers in 
some respects. The carriage trade tends 
to squawk about the rooms and the ser- 
vice and the food — a part of the scene 
that bores Cushing — and others often 
complain that the Squaw Valley people 
are uppity. That does bother Cushing, 
for it is the mass business that he wants 
to keep his lifts running full. For these 
anti-uppity clients Squaw Valley runs a 
rock discotheque in one of its bars, while 
the carriage trade sits around a dance 
floor upstairs and listens to a jazz com- 
bo. One item that Cushing really puts 
his mind to now is the music, since he 
is a jazz enthusiast who plays a fair rag- 
time piano. 


Actually these arc minor diversions. 
The vision that has preoccupied Cush- 
ing’s mind for several years now is the 
prospect that one day a skier will be 
able to start off at Squaw Valley, L.ke a 
lift to the summit and then ski all the 
way to Lake Tahoe and back, a dis- 
tance of some 12 miles as the crow flics. 
That means Squaw’s lifts will have to 
be interconnected with those of Alpine 
Meadows, the next adjoining ski com- 
plex, and Alpine Meadows' to those of 
a new resort called Twin Peaks, which 
is planned for the slopes bordering the 
lake. "You can do something like that 
in Switzerland,” Cushing points out, 
"but there you have to ski by your watch 
to make sure you can catch a train back 
to where you started. If our plan is ever 
completed, you will be able to ski both 
ways without worrying about transpor- 
tation. There’ll be nothing like it in all 
the world." 

During the big gondola weekend 
Cushing held a cocktail party for the 
ski press and fielded some fairly point- 
ed questions from the writers. They want- 
ed to know such things as when the 
access roads to Squaw Valley would be 
improved. (“We’re the biggest taxpayer 
in Placer County,” Cushing answered, 
"but that doesn’t seem to carry much 
weight when it comes to improve- 
ments.’’) They wanted to know what 
Cushing planned to do next, and he gave 
them a whole list of things, including a 
big new restaurant at the summit end 
of the new tramway and a 16-story high- 
rise condominium next to the lodge 
("but we probably won't do anything 
for a couple of years. The tramway cost 
so much it will take us some time to 
pay for it"). 

Finally a writer asked Cushing when 
his lifts would be integrated with those 
of Alpine Meadows. “I don’t know,” 
Cushing said. “I’d like to do it as soon 
as possible, but they seem to be a little 
hesitant. The last time we talked about 
it I got so enthusiastic that I think they 
thought there must be some hitch to 
the idea.” 

"Well. Alec,” the writer replied, "at 
least you're getting to know yourself.” 

That broke up the room, and no 
one laughed harder than Cushing, 
who thrives on contention and is in- 
wardly pleased by the thought that 
he is known as Cushing the Impossible — 
an epithet that can be read in sev- 
eral ways. end 
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/ BLEW A FEW BIG ONES , TOO 

To conclude his revealing account of racing’s winningest career, Shoe tells how he learned from being 
outsmarted or overconfident on a few occasions and discloses nis one unfulfilled ambition as a rider 
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S omehow my career progressed with- 
out a hitch from the beginning. I 
got a lot of mounts and a lot of wins, 
and at times it almost seemed that I 
could do no wrong. In San Francisco 
one year I remember they were having 
a difficult time filling the races because 
my agent. Harry Silbert, was putting me 
on so many good horses. He'd have to 
wait until the last minute each morning 
to name the horse that I was going to 
be on so that the other fellows would 
already have their horses in. Otherwise, 
if everyone knew I was on the best horse, 
most of the other horsemen would back 
off and the race wouldn't fill. 

I got my first $ 100.000 win (the first 
of 80 in 21 years) in 1951 in the Santa 
Anita Maturity, which is now called the 
Charles H. Strub Slakes in honor of 
the founder of Santa Anita. It was on a 
horse called Great Circle, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wack. Before that time 
I'd been mostly riding cheaper horses, 
and when 1 got on Great Circle I thought 



. 


finishing first in the Derby (top). Shoe 
and Swaps made believers of some Easterners. 
Of the later match race with Nashua, Shoe 
says, "Arcaro gave me a riding lesson." 


he was the best horse I'd ever ridden. I 
was amazed at the way a top-caliber 
horse reacted and ran compared with a 
cheap horse — how much easier he was 
to handle and how much more juice he 
had when you asked him to put the run 
in. The action was so much smoother. 
Years later, when I rode Damascus for 
the first time, it took me back to the 
time when I first got up on a good stakes 
horse and felt the difference between the 
action of an animal of quality and one 
of ordinary class. 

After that I rode many more good 
horses, including some for Calumet 
Farm in California . . . and then came 
Swaps. No question about it — for a colt 
to have done what he did, with one bad 
foot throughout most of his career. 
Swaps was truly great. His owner, Rex 
Ellsworth, and T raincr Mesh Tenney and 
I knew this before we went to the 1955 
Kentucky Derby, but most of the East- 
erners in Louisville believed — as they 
often do about California horses — that 
he simply couldn’t go a mile and a quar- 
ter against class competition. Bill Wood- 
ward's Nashua was the big favorite of 
everyone that year and his trainer, 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, told Arcaro 
that from what he knew of Swaps the 
California horse would stop after a 
mile. According to Fitz, the only colt 
Eddie had to worry about was Summer 
Tan, who had been beaten by Nashua 
by a neck in the Wood Memorial in 
New York. 

Well, that afternoon Swaps showed 
he was better than everybody thought 
he was. I hadn't planned to put him on 
the lead. I wanted to be about third for 
the first part of it and figured Nashua 
would be right with me. or even in front 
of me. But at the start, after Swaps broke 
well. I tried to ease him back and he 
got a little rank. So instead of strug- 
gling with him, I let him take the lead, 
and as soon as he got the lead he re- 
laxed. Eddie and Nashua weren’t ever 
very far off me, but the point is that I 
was on a completely relaxed horse and 
coasting on the lead, and Nashua wasn't 
as relaxed as Swaps. Arcaro made a move 
around the far turn, but he had to work 
on Nashua to gel to me. He got right 
up to me at the quarter pole and prob- 
ably thought, because he had made a 
hell of a run. that he was going to win. 
But 1 had a lot of horse left. When we 
straightened out in the stretch, I just hit 


Swaps and phew! — he took off again 
and won. going away, by a length and 
a half. 

I'm not going to make excuses now, 
after 15 years, for Swaps' defeat in the 
match race that summer at Washington 
Park in Chicago. But there's no doubt 
that he was not at his best that after- 
noon. He worked in the mud the morn- 
ing before and threw a shoe and rein- 
fected his bad fool. But even if he had 
been at his best, he might not have beat- 
en Nashua that day. And, believe me, 
Eddie rode a great race. It goes back to 
what I said last week, that experience 
really counts when the chips are down. 
Arcaro had the experience and I didn't. 
If you look back on other match races 
you’ll notice that the horse on the lead 
from the start wins nine out of 10 times. 
And despite the fact that I knew Eddie 
was going to try and take the lead, I let 
him do it. The start was so sudden that 
it really didn't give my horse a shot. He 
was fidgeting, and when the gate opened 
he jumped in the air and came out of 
there like a snake. Then Eddie imme- 
diately did the right thing. He got on 
the dry path where the trucks had been 
driving over the muddy track, and he 
kept me to his outside on the deep part. 
And my own inexperience helped him 
carry me wide around each of the turns. 
He gave me a riding lesson that after- 
noon, there's no question. 

But you are supposed to learn through 
experience, and I try never to forget this. 
Let me give you a more up-to-date ex- 
ample. In the spring of 1967 I rode Da- 
mascus and was beaten by Dr. Fagcr in 
the one-mile Gotham at Aqueduct. I rode 
him badly that day, not in his style of run- 
ning at all. He broke well, but instead 
of letting him relax I sent him for about 
a sixteenth of a mile and he got rank 
and outran Dr. Fagcr. That was the day 
they decided to take Dr. Fagcr back. 
After laying second I took the lead 
around the three-eighths pole, which left 
Dr. Fagcr behind me and in perfect po- 
sition to control the race. He made me 
move when he wanted to. 

Well, 1 didn't let this happen again 
the only other time Damascus met Dr. 
Fagcr that year. Good horses like these 
two run truer to form than cheap hors- 
es. and everyone knew just about how 
the mile-and-a-quarter Woodward at 
Aqueduct that fall would be run. But 
even in such a race a jock has to be 
continued 
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ready to change his plans. For exam- 
ple, in a classic race, if one of the con- 
tenders is two or three lengths in front 
and just breezing, you simply can't let 
him stay there forever without making 
a run at him. A cheap horse can be ex- 
pected to stop and come back to you, 
but in a classic like the Woodward if 
you wait you'll never catch this kind of 
front-runner. 

In the Woodward it was obvious that 
Dr. Fager, ridden by Bill Boland, was 
going to take the lead at the break, be- 
cause that's the way he runs his best 
races. It was just as obvious that my train- 
er, Frank Whitcley. would send Hcdevar, 
who was Damascus' stablemate, out to 
run with Dr. Fager— and really make 
him run all-out. The complaining about 
so-called “rabbit" tactics that came from 
Johnny Nerud, Dr. Fager's trainer, 
didn’t make sense to me. He used a rab- 
bit with Gallant Man to help beat Bold 
Ruler in the 1957 Belmont Stakes, and 
he knows very well that entries, for one 
purpose or another, are as old in racing 
as the sport itself. What really surprised 
me about this Woodward was that Ncr- 
ud didn’t order Boland to take Dr. Fager 
right back after the break. If I’d been 
on Dr. Fager and knew they were go- 
ing to run a real speed sprinter at me 
and that the horses I had to beat were 
Damascus and Buckpasser. I'd figure 
that my only shot at the money would 
be to stop Dr. Fager before he got go- 
ing. If you let the two real contenders 
outrun you, then you have some chance 
of being able to control the race later 
on. You might not beat either of them, 
but neither would you stagger down the 
stretch on a tired horse who had been 
forced to make all the pace for the first 
mile. That's what happened to Boland, 
and we won. 

All this is part of what I mean by ex- 
perience. A sense of pace, for instance, 
is not acquired overnight. It takes years 
and years but. believe me, if you have 
an idea how fast your horse is going 
and whether he's running smoothly or 
not, you can get by with quite a lot. I 
think that my sense of pace accounted 
for my winning two of the races / am 
most proud of. One was the 1962 niile- 
and-three-quarters turf race, the San 
Juan Capistrano at Santa Anita, with 
Rex Ellsworth's Olden Times. The oth- 
er was the 1967 mile-and-a-half Sunset 
Handicap at Hollywood Park with 
George Pope's Hill Clown. Olden Times 


was not a proved distance horse, but he 
was extremely fast. I popped him on 
the lead right away and he relaxed so 
much that I could take a long steady 
hold on him and let him nod along in a 
big. high lope for the first mile and a quar- 
ter. He went that steady, even lick, and 
when the others moved at him he had 
enough left. If he hadn't relaxed right 
away, there’s no way he could have got- 
ten beyond three-quarters of a mile in 
that company. Frankly, I thought it was 
one of the best rides in my career. 

In the Sunset the one to beat was Liz 
Tippett's Pretense, one of the top hand- 
icap horses in the country. Hill Clown 
was no great shakes. H i had never won 
over a real distance and didn't figure to 
have much of a chance. He usually came 
from off the pace, but when we left the 
gate I looked around and saw that all 
the other jocks were throwing their hors- 
es down, so I let Hill Clown kind of 
ease off and take the lead. I think we 
went the first quarter in 0:24V : „ the half 
mile in 0:49 4 /s and the first six furlongs 
in l:14*/». Again, when the contention 
finally came up to challenge, I still had 
a fresh horse and we won. It was a sat- 
isfying victory because Pretense was one 
of the best horses in America and I felt 
that I personally engineered the right 
tactics to beat him. 

To the general public, of course, the 
place for a jock to prove that he is a 
real pro is the Kentucky Derby, and. as 
everyone is well aware, the Derby hasn't 
always been the place for me to shine. 
I've won three of them in 16 tries, which 
isn't the best average around. I respect 
the Derby's traditions a great deal. I 
think it’s without doubt the hardest of 
the Triple Crown races to win. There 
are two reasons for this. First, you've 
got a lot of unqualified horses nomi- 
nated, so their owners decide to run them 
just for the excitement of it. All they 
do, generally, is create traffic problems 
for the real contenders, particularly the 
come-from-behind horses. Second, in the 
Derby they run from the word go. Ev- 
ery quarter there's some horse to take 
up the fight. To survive all of this, both 
horse and jockey have to beawfully good 
or awfully lucky — or both. 

After my Derby win with Swaps in 
1955 I finished 12th the next year on Ells- 
worth's Terrang. Then came 1957 and 1 
had the mount on Ralph Lowe’s Gal- 
lant Man, one of the three best horses I 
ever rode (Swaps and Damascus being 


the others). Gallant Man was a bad-leg- 
ged horse, but he had talent and great 
courage. At times he could beat any 
horse — once he beat Bold Ruler going 
a flat mile, and not many horses could 
do that. But the 1957 Derby, I suppose, 
will go down in history as the one I 
blew to Calumet Farm's Iron Liege by 
standing up before the finish line. Well, 
I'll agree with those who believe that — 
I also think I blew it. But let's take it 
from the beginning. During Derby Week 
Johnny Nerud, who trained Gallant 
Man, phoned me out at Bay Meadows 
and asked me to ride his colt in the 
Derby. I agreed and flew to Louisville 
the day before the race. That night John 
and Mr. Lowe and I went over the race 
plans and everything. And it is abso- 
lutely true that Mr. Lowe told me that 
the previous night, Thursday, he had 
dreamed that his rider had misjudged 
the finish line in the Derby. When he 
told the story I sort of laughed and said, 
“Oh, don't worry about that, Mr. Lowe. 
That's never going to happen to me. 
I've been riding too long to let some- 
thing like that happen to me." 

The next afternoon it happened — and 
to me! There can be no excuse for such 
a terrible and costly moment of hesi- 
tation, but I'll try one anyway. I hadn't 
ridden at Churchill Downs in a year 
and that day I hadn't ridden a race be- 
fore the Derby itself. At Churchill Downs 
the finish line is about a sixteenth of a 
mile farther toward the first turn than 
at any other racetrack in this country. 
I'm used to normal finish lines, and in 
the heat of battling Iron Liege through 
the stretch f thought the sixteenth pole 
was the finish — and I stood up. Right 
away I realized 1 had made a mistake 
and got back to riding my horse. It’s de- 
batable whether my mistake was the dif- 
ference between winning and losing, but 
I will always believe that it was — the 
margin was just a nose, you know. 

What this human error on my part did 
for me was probably far more important 
than winning or losing a Derby. It made 
a better person out of me. At the time, I 
was beginning to believe that I was just 
the greatest, that I couldn't do any wrong 
or make any mistakes. I wasn't being 
smarty about it or anything, but in my 
own mind, you know, that's the way 1 
felt. That Derby experience, that awful 
thing happening the way it did, really 
made a better man out of me. Johnny 
Nerud and Mr. Lowe were terrific about 
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Caution: 

The Spoiler 
is habit-forming. 


Not a pill. Not a powder. It’s a 
razor blade. The Gillette Spoiler. 

A blade that brings relief to the 
man with the sensitive skin who feels 
the slightest tug of blade on whisker, 
right down to the roots. 

Baked on to the edge of this 
blade is the miracle plastic coating 


you’ve been hearing so much about. 

Invented by Gillette, this coated 
edge reduces the pull to a fraction of 
what it would be without the coating. 

You’ll notice the difference es- 
pecially when you shave those extra sen- 
sitive spots, such as under your nose, 
under your mouth, around the edge of 


the chin and on the neck. 

Caution: This blade is habit- 
forming. (The men of America have be- 
come so dependent on it, they buy more 
Gillette Spoilers than all competitive 
double-edge blades combined.) 

Yes— the Spoiler edge is also 
available for injector blade users. 



Now Continental offers you two ^ 


Last year, we introduced the car for the person who 
can afford to be different. Continental Mark III 
is the most authoritatively styled, decisively indi- 
vidual motorcar of this generation. 

This year we offer you a second way to show your in- 
dependence. The car on the left is the first alto- 
gether new Lincoln Continental in nearly a decade. 


Its impressive new size is immediately apparent. The 
interior is roomier. The ride is smoother because 
the wheelbase is longer. And the stance is the 
widest of any car’s on the road today. 

But for all their differences, the two cars still retain 
the unique qualities that have always distin- 
guished Continentals from the world’s other 



y^s to declare your independence. 


great luxury cars. The incomparable interior lux- 
ury and the uncompromising concern with detail. 

Power front disc brakes are standard on both cars. So 
is Flow -Thru, a totally new ventilation system 
that provides continuous fresh air, even when the 
windows are closed. Each is powered by the 460 
cubic-inch Continental V-8, the industry’s most 


advanced engine. Sure -Track, a remarkable com- 
puter-controlled anti-skid braking system, is also 
available; standard on Mark III, as an option on 
Lincoln Continental. 

Now, in 1970, your Continental dealer offers you 
America’s two most distinguished cars to choose 
from. Feel free. 





We're synergistic. How do you keep 
track of 3V2 million active chickens? 
One of our customers uses our UNIVAC 
9200 Computer. This management sys- 
tem not only helps him run his business 
but even figures the cost of raising a bird 
to within four decimal points. 

And farmers the world over use our 


One day we count chickens. The next 
day we make hay. 
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New Holland hay balers which can bale 
and load up to 2,500 bales a day. That's 
a lot of hay. 

We do a lot of things at Sperry Rand. 
And we do each one better because we 
do all the rest. 

nr SPER?Y RAND™ 

Wait till you see 
what we do tomorrow. 


KEWHCXUAM! • RE/VUNGTON • REMIN3TON RAMS • 5F E R R V • UNIVAC • VICKERS 
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it, too. Mr. Lowe gave me S5,()00 and a 
new Chrysler, and how many guys are 
you going to find who would do that for a 
jock who stood up in the wrong place in 
the Kentucky Derby? Furthermore, he 
was so sore when they set me down 15 
days that he wouldn't run Gallant Man 
back in the Preakness. “To hell with 
them,” he said. “If you can't ride, I'm not 
going to run him.” 

That Derby, incidentally, wasn't the 
only time I apparently blew a major 
race. It happened once with Swaps, in 
the 1956 Californian at Hollywood Park. 
Swaps hadn't run in about a month and 
a half, and he had topweight on him. 
We wanted him to win, naturally, but 
didn't want to abuse him if he was win- 
ning easily, and this day lie looked like 
he was going to win easily. At the eighth 
pole I looked around and I was about 
three or four lengths in front, so 1 kind 
of eased up and relaxed. I got Swaps to 
relax also, and lie was already a little 
tired, so when l saw Porterhouse flying 
to us on the outside I couldn't get him 
to run again quick enough, and we got 
beat a head right at the finish. It was 
my fault, I suppose, but if Swaps had 
raced recently 1 wouldn't have had any 
problem getting him running again and 
lie would have beaten that field easily. 

I came to Louisville the spring after 
the Gallant Man episode with an over- 
rated freak who had run some great races 
in California — beating mediocre horses 
and getting more publicity than any 
horse in America at the time. Silky Sul- 
livan had won at Santa Anita by com- 
ing from so far out of it you could hard- 
ly believe it, but he w-as just a flash in 
the pan. How could he spot a colt like 
Tim Tam 25 lengths and hope to beat 
him? He didn't, finishing 12th and beat- 
en about 20 lengths by Tim Tam. 

I won the 1959 Derby oil Tomy Lee 
by a nose over Sword Dancer, but I real- 
ly had wanted to ride Sword Dancer, be- 
cause I thought he was the best horse. 
Later, with Arcaro on him, he proved 
me right by being Horse of the Year. 
Anyway, before the Derby 1 was sup- 
posed to ride Tomy Lee in a prep race 
at Kecncland and in the Blue Grass 
Stakes. My agent, Harry Silbert, told 
Frank Childs, who trained Tomy Lee 
for Fred Turner, that if we won both 
those races 1 would definitely ride Tomy 
Lee back in the Derby. So far all fine. 
But after the Blue Grass, Trainer El- 
liott Burch asked me to ride Sword Danc- 


er in the Stepping Stone, just a week 
before the Derby, at Churchill Downs. 
We won that easily and suddenly I liked 
Sword Dancer better than I liked Tomy 
Lee. I told Harry this and he told Childs 
what I wanted to do. Childs is one of 
the top trainers in California and 1 re- 
spect him a great deal, but he answered, 
“You told us Shoe would ride Tomy 
Lee and we want him." When Harry 
came back to me and said, "You can't 
get out of this; you have to ride Tomy 
Lee," I replied, “Well, that’s a shame 
because I think Sword Dancer is going 
to win the Derby for sure.” 

Bill Boland was on Sword Dancer, 
and the two of us had it pretty much to 
ourselves after the first mile. As we 
rounded the far turn into the stretch we 
were just about head and head. But Bo- 
land looked as though he had more horse 
under him than 1 did, and as he pulled 
up beside me I yelled over at him, "Good 
luck. Bill, go ahead, and I hope you 
win it." But then, about the quarter pole, 
before we straightened away, our hors- 
es made contact two or three times. It 
was nobody's fault, but I knew my horse 
was bearing out into him. It was here 
that Boland probably made a mistake, 
but a natural one under the circumstanc- 
es. He was on the outside, and if he 
had moved his horse away from me and 
gone on he would have won the Derby. 
Instead, when my horse bore out and 
made contact with him. his natural re- 
action was to retaliate by bringing Sword 
Dancer back into my horse. At the eighth 
pole Sword Dancer hit Tomy Lee so 
hard that it made him change his lead. 
To that point he had been on his left 
lead, and if Sword Dancer had let him 
alone he never would have changed — 
and never would have won, either. But 
after this sudden contact Tomy Lee 
switched to his right lead and just had 
enough left to go on and win by a nose. 
I'm not knocking Bill Boland, bectuse 
if I had been on Sword Dancer I prob- 
ably would have done the same thing. 
Bill claimed foul on me after the race, 
and if the films hadn't shown that Sword 
Dancer had been equally guilty they 
might have taken my number down. 


I liad a decent shot at the I960 Derby 
on Tompion, the favorite, but he 
threw a shoe around the half-mile pole, 
and he may have popped a splint in 
that race, too. I didn't do anything in 


the next two Derbies on Dr. Miller and 
Sunrise County, and then in 1963 1 fin- 
ished third on Candy Spots, behind Cha- 
tcaugay and Never Bend. Although 
Candy Spots was the favorite, and then 
came on to win the Preakness, I think 
he was a far better miler than a classic 
horse. He was big and strong but very 
rank. Too often he was guilty of put- 
ting in one big run and then either loaf- 
ing or tiring. 

I was involved in another Derby dis- 
pute in 1964 when I took myself off E. 
P. Taylor’s Northern Dancer and chose 
to ride George Pope's Hill Rise, and 
was subsequently beaten a neck. 1 
thought Hill Rise, who had won the 
Santa Anita Derby, was a better horse 
than Northern Dancer, with whom I had 
won the Florida Derby. That was the 
obvious reason I wanted to ride Hill 
Rise. But there was another reason, too. 
Ellsworth and Tenney had finished sec- 
ond in the Florida Derby with The 
Scoundrel. They thought The Scoundrel 
could beat Northern Dancer the next 
time they met, and they were putting a 
little pressure on me to ride him in the 
Kentucky Derby. They definitely didn't 
want to see me back on Northern Danc- 
er, but they gave me an out by saying, 
"If you can get Hill Rise go ahead, be- 
cause we think he's the best of the lot. 
But if you can't get Hill Rise we’d rath- 
er have you ride The Scoundrel than 
Northern Dancer." So I rode Hill Rise, 
because I, too, thought he was the best 
horse. And, you know, he might have 
been. 

In 1965 I won my third Derby, this 
time with Mrs. Ada Rice's Lucky Deb- 
onair. He was a maiden at the begin- 
ning of the Santa Anita meeting, but 
before it was over lie had won the San- 
ta Anita Derby, beating Bill Perry's Ja- 
cinto by four lengths, and, despite his 
shin problems, he was a pretty nice colt. 
Actually, in that Derby the best horse 
may have been Tom Roll'e, who fin- 
ished third. His jock, Ron Turcottc, 
made the mistake of trying to move 
through on the inside at the three-eighths 
pole. Bobby Ussery was on the lead with 
Flag Raiser and I was running second. 
We were a little off the rail, ready to 
drop into the turn, and suddenly we 
saw Turcotte trying to gel up in there 
fast enough to keep from getting cut 
olf. 1 remember Ussery shouting over 
to me, "This sap's trying to get by on 
the inside. He's never going to make 
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it.” And Ussery closed the hole on him. 
Turcottc had got his horse to running, 
and he had to stop and move around. 
That doesn't do any horse any good. If 
he had stayed in there and moved around 
on a smooth run he might have won it 
himself. 

I took Tom Rolfe after the Belmont 
for those Chicago races, and he won 
them all. He was a pretty shifty little 
horse, small but with lots of heart. He 
could beat 90' , of them, but he couldn’t 
beat a real top horse. He had his chance 
that fall when we took him to Paris for 
the Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp. 
Considering the wrong way of going, 
the up-and-down course and the flat 
French shoes they made him run in, 
Tom Rolfe really did well. He should 
have been third or fourth instead of sixth. 
He was all right going up the long hill 
after the start, but near the top some- 
thing spooked him and he got rank with 
me. He took the bit in his mouth and 
didn't want to make that right turn down 
the hill. 1 had to fight him just to keep 
him within 12 feet of the rails, and you 
know that any horse going wide on that 
downhill turn in the Arc is a lost horse. 
Still, turning for home after losing all 
that ground, he was right there with the 
leaders. 

In 1966 the Derby was won by Kauai 
King, and I finished fifth on Abe's Hope, 
the only horse to have beaten Graustark. 
Funny about that Derby— it was sup- 
posed to be strictly between Graustark 
and Buckpasser, and neither of them 
got to the race. I rode Buckpasser in 
the Flamingo that spring and in all my 
years of riding I've never seen a finish 
like his that day. He was hopelessly beat- 
en by Abe's Hope at the 16th pole but 
picked himself up — almost like magic — 
to win by a nose. There’s no doubt he 
was a great racehorse, and Graustark 
may have been, too, although he never 
got the opportunity to really prove it. 

In the 1967 Derby, when he was beat- 
en by Proud Clarion and Barbs Delight, 
Damascus was more rank than I have 
ever seen him and he ran one of his poor- 
est races. He didn't act himself at any 
time, cither on the way to the post or 
even in the paddock. He took a good 
deal out of himself during the first part 
of the race, and by the time the field 
turned for home he had no finishing 
kick at all. As everyone knows, he nev- 
er ran that poorly again. 

I've ridden a lot of other good hors- 


es, too. After Arcaro quit riding I “in- 
herited'' the mount on Kelso, but I never 
had all that much success with him. May- 
be Kelso needed a certain kind of rider — 
a vigorous, busy jock like Milo Valen- 
zuela — to bring out the best in him. On 
the other hand. I only rode Kelso a few 
times, and there's no doubt that I could 
have adjusted myself to him. Still, good 
horses, the really top ones, shouldn't 
have to be ridden by any particular kind 
of rider. 

As I said earlier, I dislike those “baby'' 
races of three-eighths of a mile for young 
2-year-olds. When I’m finishing on a 
horse I try to put a flowing smoothness 
in my style, but in those quick sprints 
the jock must be all scrubbing and push- 
ing, and that's against my natural way 
of riding. With older horses I've always 
found the small, skirny ones more dif- 
ficult to ride than a big, strong stud 
horse. You can balance yourself a lot 
easier on the big ones, and usually they 
have a better reaction to the demands 
of the jock. There is a misconception 
around that I am a belter rider on a 
filly than on a colt. This theory started, 
I suppose, because 1 am supposed to 
have good hands, and fillies seem to re- 
spond better to tender handling than 
they do to an aggressive, rough style. 
In fact, I don't prefer fillies at all. Most 
of them arc temperamental and subject 
to sulking fits, and you have to be so care- 


ful that it is a lot harder riding them 
than some big old colt. You can hit 
him in the butt and make him do some- 
thing. Speaking of hitting, I guess I'm 
not considered to be much of a whip 
rider, and yet I think I'm good with ei- 
ther hand when I have to be. For some 
strange reason I can hit a horse better 
left-handed than I can right-handed. 

I see a great future for both inter- 
national racing and more grass racing. 
We should have more turf events in this 
country, but before we do we must im- 
prove the existing grass courses by mak- 
ing a better foundation for the turf and 
possibly also by giving some variety to 
the design of the courses themselves. It’s 
a real pleasure, for example, to watch a 
field racing on Santa Anita's grass 
course, where you come down a hill and 
even take a slight right-hand turn. Some- 
day, because of better and faster air- 
freight service. I think we'll see a World 
Triple Crown, although a lot of differ- 
ences will have to be worked out before 
that day comes. 

The only foreign international race I 
have personal knowledge of is the Arc 
de Triomphe at Longchamp, which is a 
mile and a half on grass run early in 
October. I know I'd love to try it again, 
especially if it was with a proven mile- 
and-a-half horse like Damascus. As a 
matter of fact, the experience of riding 
in Paris in 1965 was so enjoyable that 



INSIDE WITH TOMY LEE, SHOE BEA* S SWORD DANCER, THE ONE HE WANTED TO RIDE 




I've made up my mind — before I quit — 
to go to France or maybe England and 
ride a whole season. You know, get in 
with a top trainer with good horses and 
a chance to win some races there as 
well as some of the more important races 
in England and Ireland. I don't think it 
would take too long to adapt myself to 
the French style of racing. Those jocks 
take it easy the first part of their races, 
which is about the way \ ride anyway 
when I have a choice. In French races 
the jocks tend to bunch up their horses 
a lot closer than we do. They tuck them 
in behind horses as close to the rail as 
they can get, and they press right against 
each other all the way. Then, when they 
hit the stretch, they fan out. As soon as 
a French horse is taken out of the close- 
ly bunched pack, that's his cue to make 
his run. I understand their way of rac- 
ing in France, and I'm serious about giv- 
ing it a whirl some year before I quit. 

Which brings up the subject of when 
I will quit. I’ll be 39 years old this Au- 
gust and might be able to go on an- 
other seven or eight years. When Ar- 
caro gave it up he was 46, and he told 
me at the time he noticed his reflexes 
weren't as good as they used to be. I 
get tired, particularly in my back, after 
a long day of riding, but my reflexes 
still seem to be good as ever. Eddie once 
told me. "You and Baeza have such per- 
fect timing that you do things with a 
knack that other riders must do with 
brute strength. You have the horse run- 
ning for you, rather than the other way 
around." If he's right it might mean 
that riding doesn't take as much out of 
me as it docs some jocks and that I can 
expect to last a while yet. I'd like to 
stay in racing — it’s been my whole life, 
after all — but 1 wouldn't much care 
about becoming an official. I might like 
to take a crack at training, the way John- 
ny Longden has. but 1 can't be certain 
now. Besides, I might not like the idea 
of getting up at 5 a.m. again! 

In any case, no matter what I do. 
I've arranged my life so that 1 am well 
taken care of from a financial standpoint. 
And I do have a good time. Even the race- 
track isn't all work. During Derby Week 
of 1965, just a few days before I won 
on Lucky Debonair. I won a bet when 
a friend of mine said I wouldn't dare 
ride a horse in a tuxedo. Well, at 5 in 
the morning when it was still pitch dark 
and before all the newspapermen showed 
up at Churchill Downs, 1 won the bet 


by working this man’s horse five-eighths 
of a mile in my dinner jacket and top- 
coat. I had such a ball doing it that I 
wouldn't have cared even if the press 
guys had showed aip. Mostly my spare 
time is spent playing golf, either at Palm 
Springs or at the Riviera in Los An- 
geles, where 1 have an 1 1 handicap. 

My wife, Babbs, has been a great in- 
fluence on my life. We live in a high-rise 
apartment just off Sunset Boulevard in 
Beverly Hills and she has made a com- 
fortable home for me. I can do my work 
without worrying about domestic things, 
and Babbs has helped me mature, helped 
me be relaxed around people and enjoy 
myself. She's been great for me. We don't 
socialize much with other jockeys, ft's 
not that 1 don't want to, but most of 


them live on the other side of town and 
it’s hard to arrange. Our friends are a 
cross section of all types — people in show 
business, businessmen and their wiv< s 
and other people in sports, too. For a 
person who spends so much of his time 
in the world of thoroughbred racing, 
it's interesting to know people in dif- 
ferent fields, to see how they live and 
talk and so on. 

I can truthfully say that 1 have only 
one ambition so far unfulfilled. Before 
1 quit I’d like to take the alltime win- 
ning record away from Johnny Longden. 
After that, 1 don't see why 1 shouldn't 
stay in racing. Racing has been very 
good to me, and I’d like to believe that 
in future years I can continue to con- 
tribute to racing's welfare. end 
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“A fast-moving featherweight 
with a marvelous jab who nev- 
er gets his left out of your face, 
but he'd never knock anybody 
down," said Norman Mailer re- 
cently. Has Norman discovered 
a new fighter? No, he was mere- 
ly describing Judge Julius Hoff- 
man as he presides over the trial 
of the Chicago 7. "You're too 
high-priced a writer to give us 
all that detail for free," Hoffman 
had told defense witness Mailer, 
in an effort to confine the au- 
thor to the point. "Just answer 
the question." And Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Richard Schultz 
said desperately, "Make him 
stop using all those adjectives 
he used in his book!" "Yes, 
we're simple folk here." Hoff- 
man agreed. "Just tell us what 
you said and he said." "He's 
never been very strong on di- 
alogue," observed Defense At- 
torney William Runstlcr, sneak- 
ing in the unkindest jab of all. 

♦ What do Willie Mays, Lance 
Alworth.TomSeaver.RayNitsch- 
ke. Joe Namath, Ernie Banks, 
Jerry Koosman and Denny Mc- 
Lain have in common? Until re- 
cently they were all amateur golf- 
ers. No more. Along with some 
90 others, many of them pro ath- 
letes. they have been stripped 




of their amateur standing for 
having played, however ineptly, 
in one or more of the last three 
American Airlines Astrojet Clas- 
sics or in the 1966 All-Pro Clas- 
sic. They can be reinstated if they 
file the appropriate forms with 
the USGA and abide by its rules 
for two years. “Golf, unlike 
some other sports," says the 
USGA's Frank Hannigan, "is, 
wc like to think, enlightened. 
And don't call them 'disqual- 
ified,' as if they were disqualified 
as human beings." The principal 
effect of the — well, reclassifica- 
tion — is that the group is now 
ineligible for pro-ams. However, 
the fact that they're no longer 
amateur golfers doesn't mean 
they're pro golfers, Hannigan 
points out. "Tom Seaver was 
quoted as saying that we had de- 
clared him a professional, so he 
couldn't play in the Crosby. He 
hasn't written us about it yet, 
but if he does I'll just refer him 
to his old man who, after all, 
was a member of the Walker 
Cup team." 

"I put him over a jump ... a 
sizable jump, and he took ad- 
vantage of that moment when 
he had his head going over the 
jump and I was a little forward — 
and he added a few ideas of his 


own," said Ronald Reagan to a 
newsman asking about his limp, 
the result of a fall from a new 
horse. "No one had mentioned 
this particular characteristic of 
the horse, and I discovered it 
for myself," the governor added. 
"You might say that what hap- 
pened to me was that 1 simply 
dismounted involuntarily.” 
"Did you get bucked off, gov- 
ernor?" another reporter in- 
quired. "I got bucked off," Rea- 
gan conceded. 

Rich McGeorge, a tight end from 
Elon (N.C.) College, was a first- 
round choice of the Green Bay 
Packers in the pro football draft. 
"That's good," as they would 
say in the ancient tradition of 
the cross-talk joke. "No, that's 
bad. His birth date, Sept. 14, 
was also No. 1 — in the draft lot- 
tery." "That's bad all right. But 
his apartment number in Elon 
is 4F." "That’s good. But not 
good enough.” 

Bill Dickey has always been a 
wing shooter, a man who used 
to prattle at such length about 
bird hunting that Babe Ruth 
called him "Partridge" (pro- 
nouncing it "Pittridgc"). He 
never had much interest in the 
rifle, but a recent outing near 


San Antonio may have changed 
his mind. Dickey was just along 
for the ride with some friends 
who were hunting when one of 
them lent him a .270. With his 
first shot Dickey got a buck 
through the heart and took a 
doe standing behind it when 
the same bullet hit her between 
the eyes. The following day he 
downed another buck, from a 
. distance of 300 yards, and a fur- 
key — which adds up to three 
deer and a gobbler with three 
shots. 

@ "Now 1 can do wheelies," re- 
ports George Hamilton, adding 
, modestly, "Evel can do them 
; at 100 mph, but I'm not in that 
I class yet." Hamilton has become 
such a fan of Motorcyclist Evel 
Knievel (SI, Feb. 5, 1968) that 
he is going 50-50 with Executive 
Producer Fred Niles of Chicago 
j to produce a film, The Evel Knie- 
i vel Story, with himself in the 
; title role. "We're about the same 
, height and weight," Hamilton 
: says. "I've had racing leathers 
made to match Evel's, and I'll 
: tint my hair to match his." Ham- 
ilton hasalways been one forgcl- 
i ting around in a Rolls-Royce, 
: but when he entered his Knievel 
phase he took to cycling all over 
| the place. It was rather a shock 
| to discover that Evel himself fa- 
vors a maroon, chauffeur-driv- 
: cn Rolls, followed by a station 
wagon hauling his motorcycle in 
i a trailer. 

British clairvoyant Maurice 
Woodruff has been predicting 
things again. For example, Ma- 
rio Andretti, according to Wood- 
ruff, is going to break a world 
speed record this year in a jet- 
powered car, Barbara Jo Rubin 
; will announce her engagement 
i before September and the next 
America’s Cup race will be won 
by England. “But by fluke," 
prophes es Woodruff, "as the 
Americans will be leading most 
I of the way." It will have to be 
| some fluke. England is not a 
j contender in the next America’s 
[ Cup race. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 




The luck of the Scotch 


So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 






Your next wagon should be this luxurious 



and this hard working, 



Inside, there's over 109 cubic feet of 
storage room, Enough space to carry 
4x8 sheets of plywood without bend- 
ing. The cargo floor is carpeted, wall 


Order Chrysler’s exclusive dual 
Airtemp air conditioner. Dual 
units allow controlled cooling for 
front and rear compartments. 


Front torsion-bar/rear-leaf suspension 
plus anti-sway bars give Town & 
Country sure-footed agility and confi- 
dent handling. Important wagon con- 
siderations. 


Chrysler's revolutionary airfoil 
keeps fumes out of the car when 
you open the rear window. And 
helps keep the window clean 
when it's closed. 


action tailgate. Out for 
people, down for cargo. Power 
tailgate window. Both fealures 
are standard equipment. 


The elegance of wood-grain vinyl 
trim for smart appearance and 
durability. Best of all, it's standard. 


TorqueFlite automatic transmis- 
sion, power disc brakes, and 
power steering. All standard 
equipment for Town & Country. 


Chrysler Town & Country is worth more 
at trade-in time than any comparably- 
equipped luxury station wagon, based 
upon current Automotive Market Re- 
ports of two- and three-year old models. 


Your next car: 1970 Chrysler 


If you're thinking about mov- 
ing this year, why not move up 
to 1970 Chrysler. 




Photographed at The Christian Brothers Champagne Aging Cellars, Napa Valley, Californi 


The smooth, well-aged flavor of The Christian Brothers Brandy 
is truly unique. We’ve never varied the quality standards we 
set down long ago: Every drop is made by us from selected grapes. 
Only small oak casks are used for the mellowing years of aging. 
And always, the same enjoyment for you in every sip. 


tefcTwC c 7SC. 

Cellarmastcr / 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc.. San Fr 


Califor 


80 Proof 




COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


F lorida State Basketball Coach Hugh 
Durham has had splendid recruiting 
success over the past few years, but ac- 
cording to the NCAA he is not your ev- 
eryday Little Jack Horner who sat in a 
corner, put in his thumb and pulled out 
a plum. No, what a bad boy is he! 

When Durham played at FSU a little 
more than a decade ago, the Scminoles 
lost almost twice as many games as they 
won. Since he became head coach at 
the start of the 1966-67 season, the trend 
has been reversed to the point where 
this year Durham has a group of such 
talented stylists that even a Horner would 
abandon the corner to pay to come see. 
Unfortunately, two weeks ago the 
NCAA uncovered illegal recruiting prac- 
tices at Tallahassee and cuffed the team 
with a two-year probation. Now Dur- 
ham, at 32 a vibrant and extremely like- 
able sort, is a nice guy who not only 
will not finish last, he will not finish. 

Last week, in what surely was the big- 
gest game in the history of the state, 
FSU, led by its postmen Dave Cowens 
and WiJIie Williams, defeated previously 
unmarked Jacksonville 89-83 for Dur- 
ham's most important victory yet. It 
should finally boost his team to a prom- 
inent place in the polls, consistent with 
its 16-2 record, and to a status here- 
tofore denied it due to considerations 
that defy all logic. 

After the game Durham said he had 
beaten Jacksonville by challenging 7' 2" 
Artis Gilmore on offense— in short, by 
"taking it to their strength.” In this char- 
acteristically blunt fashion, so has Dur- 
ham been "taking it to the strength” of 
the white, rigidly conservative and in- 
flexible citizenry of Tallahassee by de- 
veloping a team of principally black 
membership. Four of Florida State’s five 
starters arc black (the much-publicized 
"busted flush”), eight of the 12 mem- 
bers of the team are. All five of the fresh- 
man scholarship players arc. 

There is evidence that Durham's pop- 
ularity — among local residents unhappy 
with his disregard of the status quo and 
among coaches who have lost prospects 
to him — has not been enhanced by all 
of this. Moreover, some say that pre- 
cisely because of the predominantly 
black team, Florida State's basketball 
program is a glass house in all matters 
of recruiting— but a concrete fortress 
where national polls arc concerned. 

The trouble began prior to last sea- 
son, when a disgruntled player who had 


Odds on for the Pro Bow/ 


That's the NCAA pro-bation bowl, and nobody has a cheerier lock on 
the title than Florida State’s Hugh Durham by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


been beaten out of a starting job re- 
ported the school to the NCAA. FSU 
was put on a one-year probation for per- 
mitting prospective players to work out 
on university facilities and for entertain- 
ing them outside the normal school area. 
Early this season new charges were 
brought by the NCAA regarding "lav- 
ish entertainment” of three prospects 
during an expenses-paid, round-trip vis- 
it to Atlanta last May. The players at- 
tended two Braves games and watched 
a show by The Platters. Durham was 
present, and the bill was picked up by a 
friend of his, a wealthy Atlanta busi- 
nessman. Durham claimed he had mis- 
interpreted the rules, that the three had 
already signed letters of intent to enroll 
at FSU and were in Atlanta only "for 
job interviews." (Two of the players. 
Ron King and Otto Petty of Louisville , 
are now on the freshman team while 
the third went elsewhere. Durham says 
next year's varsity will be the "King 
high flush.”) 

Early last month, following a personal 
investigation that angered him sufficient- 
ly to come “this close” to firing Dur- 
ham, FSU President Dr. Stanley Mar- 
shall took punitive measures of his own. 
He ordered the coach to discontinue all 
speaking engagements, radio and TV 
programs, appearances at clinics and 
plans for a summer camp, and forbade 
him from engaging in "any and all re- 
cruiting activities.” This action undoubt- 
edly softened the NCAA sentence, which 
many people in Tallahassee feared would 
implicate the entire athletic program at 
Florida State— including football. 

At present, though permitted to ful- 
fill duties on the court, Durham is like 
a man bound and gagged when it comes 
to what most people regard as 70 c l of 
the college game: recruiting. A capable 
assistant, Bill Clendinen, will do most 
of it. and Durham's wife, the vivacious 
Malinda, will go on the road herself. 
But there are problems. "I blew one 
the other day,” Malinda said. "A boy 
from Chicago called and said his next 


game was in Jacksonville. 1 said, ’Oh, 
boy. that’s my home town. Maybe I 
can come see you play.' But then I saw 
Hugh waving like a madman at me from 
across the room. The boy meant Jack- 
sonville, III., not Florida." 

Durham himself is optimistic. 

"Sometimes adversity pulls people to- 
gether,” he says. "Up until this season 
we’ve had a problem stirring up inter- 
est here. There is nothing good about 
the probation . . . but at least we're gain- 
ing attention." 

Cowens, the Seminoles" 6' 10” star, 
has mixed feelings on the matter. "We 
blame the coach, of course," he says. 
“The first time — you give him the mis- 
take. On the second probation, you have 
to question him — for taking such a 
chance." 

Through it all Hugh Durham has 
maintained his high sense of humor. 
"We're still in a tournament," he said 
the other day. "The Pro Bowl. The myth- 
ical probation bowl. Last year we had a 
helluva field — La Salle, St. Bonavcnture 
and us. This year we have Yale coming 
in and the San Jose track team. If we 
can stop the San Jose break, we're in.” 


THE WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


F A QT Villanova had not played a 
Lr\0 I game on its cozy home court 
since Dec. I, so it was certainly lime for a 
good old-fashioned homecoming last week 
against previously undefeated St. Bonavcn- 
ture. The Wildcats held the Bonnies’ Bob 
Lanier to just six points in the first half, 
opened up a 13- point lead and then held 
on for a 64-62 victory. As usual, Villano- 
va's "ball" defense played a big part in the 
win, shutting out Bonaventure's star Guard 
Billy Kalbaugh. After Lanier's 15 points 
sparked a second-half rally for his team, Kal- 
baugh had a chance to redeem himself on a 
layup with just nine seconds to play. To Kal- 
eonilnueJ 
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baugh's double dismay, (he would-be tying 
shot kicked olT the rim and guaranteed (he 
Wildcats' upset. Kalbaugh came back to 
score 19 points in a later St. Bonavcnture 
win over Niagara 89-81. 

Another fine guard, Davidson's Brian 
Adrian, muffed an opportunity in the final 
seconds to pull out a game for his team. 
With the Wildcats trailing Wake Forest 74- 
73, Adrian was maneuvering for a final shot 
when he tripped and fell while dribbling. 
That resulted in a jump ball with the Dea- 
cons' Norwood Todman, who won the tap 
and the game for his team. 

Penn and Columbia headed into this 
week's Ivy League showdown by winning 
three games. The Quakers took the Phil- 
adelphia Big Five championship by defeating 
La Salle 76-67 and then extended their Ivy 
record to 5-0 by coming from behind in the 
last three minutes to stop Cornell 64-60. 
Columbia trounced Princeton, which played 
without injured high scorer Jeff Petrie, 76- 
52 to also remain unbeaten in the league. 

Surprising North Carolina State improved 
its record to 15-1 with 106-67 and 119-87 
wins over American University and Clem- 
son, but South Carolina still looks like the 
Atlantic Coast Conference's best. The 
Gamecocks also stopped Clemson 97-76, 
then beat VPI 86-54 and Duke 67-55. 

1. S. CAROLINA (15-1) 2. ST. BONA (13-1) 

U/rOT "Sure takes a long time 
V V L 0 I to get into a onc-and-onc 
around here," moaned UTEP Coach Don 
Haskins after his team lost 66-61 at Utah 
and dropped out of a lie forthe Western Ath- 
letic Conference lead. The Miners outshot 
the Redskins by six field goals, but lost at 
the foul line. The Redskins made 26 of 36 
free throws and UTEP nine of 14. "That's 
just the way we planned it," said Utah Coach 
Jack Gardner, who gave credit for the win 
to his new, foul-free zone defense, and Mike 
Newlin's shooting. Ncwlin scored eight field 
goals and added II free throws in 13 at- 
tempts. Utah later added a 99-73 win over 
New Mexico to run its WAC record to 7-0. 
Gardner, of course, also had the WAC tra- 
dition of home-court victories going for him 
and so, during the week, did last-place Brig- 
ham Young. The Cougars upset UTEP at 
Provo 87-72. 

Utah State made it a clean sweep for Bee- 
hive State teams over visiting Texans by drop- 
ping Houston 91-84. The Houstons, who 
earlier in the week had defeated Seattle 92- 
88 and Montana State 82-69 on the road, 
were sagging when they arrived in Logan. 
Their 1-3-1 zone defense huddled around 
the Aggies' high-scoring Nate Williams and 
Marv Roberts, leaving Guards Jeff Tcbbs 
and Paul Jcppesen free to fire from the out- 
side. They combined for 40 points and, when 
Roberts later moved outside to open the mid- 


dle for Williams, the State center came on 
to finish with 26. 

The Pacific Eight's co-leaders, UCLA and 
Southern California, flew up from Los An- 
geles and won four games in the Bay Area. 
The Bruins used their full-court press for 
26 minutes against Cal and still trailed. 
Switching to a less aggressive defense, UCLA 
laid back and watched the Golden Bears 
throw away three passes, giving the Bruins 
the boost they needed for an 87-72 win. 
Stanford then fell to UCLA 102-84. South- 
ern Cal defeated the Indians 71-68 and 
Cal 78-73. 

With some help from Boise State, Weber 
State opened a two-game lead over Idaho 
State in the Big Sky Conference. Boise up- 
set the Bcngals 98-88, then let Weber come 
from behind for a 92-81 victory. 

1. UCLA (16-0) 2. NEW MEXICO ST. (17-2) 

m i n\A/r qt A s ainsi Ncw 

I VI I U V V L 0 I State, just about every 
Creighton player shot off to a fast start ex- 
cept 6' I” Guard John Taylor. Without Tay- 
lor scoring a point, the Bluejays moved to 
an early 25-9 lead over the once-beaten Ag- 
gies. During the second half, again with no 
scoring by Taylor, Creighton held off a de- 
termined State rally. Then, with 61 seconds 
remaining and the Bluejays leading by only 
three points, Taylor took over his team's 
shooting. He calmly converted four free 
throws to seal Creighton's 72-68 victory. 
Dennis Bresnahan, a hot shooter all night 
long, scored 18 points to lead a balanced 
Bluejays' offense that had four players in 
double figures. Earlier the Aggies defeated 
West Texas State 88-65. 

Only 80-year-old Mamie Ran, one of Kan- 
sas State's best fans, remained unperturbed 
when the Big Eight-leading Wildcats met 
second-place Missouri. She simply sat in 
the stands knitting, confident that State 
would pull out its 64-63 win. Everyone else 
came unraveled as the lead changed hands 
12 times in the last 12 minutes of play. 
With 2:55 to go, KSU's Bob Zender tied 
the score 62-62, and then Wheeler Hughes 
put the Wildcats ahead with two free throws. 
When Missouri’s Don Tomlinson missed the 
second of two foul shots awarded to 
him. State grabbed the rebound and held 
on for its one-point victory and a league 
lead of two games. 

Texas Christian jolted Baylor 90-71 to 
move into a tie with the Bears atop the South- 
west Conference. Rick Wittenbraker scored 
25 points for the Horned Frogs, and 6' 8" 
Center Doug Boyd controlled the back- 
boards. He grabbed 27 rebounds to tic the 
single-game conference record. 

After 27 consecutive losses in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, Memphis State 
finally won 85-81 over Wichita State. The 
Tigers, who led by 15 points at one time, al- 


most saw their string extended when they 
failed to score a field goal in the final 7:33. 
League-leading Drake, which earlier had 
beaten North Texas State 95-84. put Mem- 
phis back in its old groove by topping the 
Tigers 82-76. 

1. HOUSTON (14-3) 2. DRAKE (15-4) 

MIHPAQT wilh 4:41 left ,o p ,a > in 

IVIIL/LAuI Louisiana State s 109 
86 victory over Mississippi, LSU's Pete Mar- 
avich hit a 21-foot jump shot to become 
the highest scorer in college basketball his- 
tory. Maravich, who finished the game with 
53 points, overtook Oscar Robertson's old 
record of 2,973 points and now has a ca- 
reer total of 2,987. 

Kentucky lost its first game of the year 
and the Southeastern Conference lead. The 
Wildcats were stunned by Vanderbilt 89-81 
after winning earlier in the week over Al- 
abama 86-71. The Commodores never 
trailed in their upset win, and Vandy's Tom 
Arnholt held back a late Kentucky rally by 
making six consecutive free throws in the 
final two minutes. The loss dropped the 
Wildcats behind Georgia in the SEC as the 
Bulldogs won over Mississippi State 79-76 
and Florida 68-64. 

A pair of games on the same night at Chi- 
cago Stadium ended up in double disaster 
for Illinois and Marquette. The 1 Mini, un- 
able to halt Austin Carr, who scored 36 
points, and failing to control the boards as 
Notre Dame's frontcourt blocked out 254- 
pound Greg Jackson, lost to the Irish 86- 
83. Marquette Coach Al McGuire explained 
before his game with Loyola of Chicago 
that his team's main weakness was poor 
foul shooting. The Ramblers proved him 
right. Fighting back from 1 1 points down 
at the half, Loyola won 76-72 as Marquette 
missed 17 of 33 free throws, including sev- 
en in a row when the score was tied 70-70. 
Ric Cobb was the main culprit, misfiring 
five in the final 90 seconds. Earlier the War- 
riors had defeated Wisconsin 60-51 . 

Ohio University was not as lucky against 
the Badgers. After four wins over Big Ten 
teams, the Bobcats lost to Wisconsin 72-69. 
Two of Ohio's Big Ten victims, Purdue and 
Ohio State, were winners in league play. 
The Boilermakers took a 1 16-103 shootout 
with Michigan as Rick Mount matched his 
career high of 53 points. Buckeye Coach 
Fred Taylor temporarily benched senior 
Jody Finney, the No. 3 foul shooter in the 
country and the nation's 10th best shot from 
the field. He did not appear in OSU's early 
week 74-71 defeat of Georgia Tech but made 
a strong bid to regain his starting job by 
coming off the bench to score 1 1 points and 
break down Northwestern's zone defense 
in a 68-64 Ohio Slate victory. 

1. KENTUCKY (15-1) 2. MARQUETTE (14-2) 
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1,500,000 Lire. 


Thot'sa lot of lire fora car. 

But that's a lot of car for the lire. 

It's one of the most meticulously built 
sports cars in the world. 

The classic body was designed where 
many great sports cars are designed: 

Turin, Italy. By the famous Ghia Studios. 

It's built by one of Europe's oldest cus- 
tom coachmakers: Kormann of Osnabriick. 

Only a limited number are made each 
day. Mainly because it takes interminably 


long to shape the body. 

So intricate are some of Ghia's lines that 
machines can't form them. So Karmann em- 
ploys sculptors to finish the body. By hand. 

It's welded, burnished, smoothed, 
painted, sanded and rubbed. By hand. 

And only when it passes hundreds of in- 
spections does it get together with the 
chassis. Which is a beauty in itself: 

Torsion-bar suspension. Double-jointed 
rear oxles. Four-speed sync box. Front 


disc brakes. Rear-mounted magnesium en- 
gine. Air-cooled. Utterly dependable. Eco- 
nomical. (About 26 mpg.) 

All that will cost you a good 1,500,000 
lire. 

Or 2,399 American dollars.* 

Fora Volkswagen Karmann Ghia. 

That's not a lot of dollars for 
a car. 

But that's a lot of cor for the 
dollars. 




Riding runaway horses and antique iceboats have a lot in common. 
Wayward the old boats may be, but there are those who love them 


Say a little prayer — and go 


I ike great yellowed moths they moved 
L- across the frozen Hudson River, an- 
tique iceboats, remnants of a time when 
the Hudson was iceboat capital of the 
world and great ice yachts outraced ex- 
press trains down the bank between 
Poughkeepsie and Ossining. Recently the 
antiques began turning up, but iceboat- 
ing had come a long way in the half a cen- 
tury they had rested forgotten in remote 
old barns. Boats had benefited from 
modern aerodynamic principles, and the 
old Hudson boats were hopelessly out- 
moded. Still, when they appear at a re- 
gatta, even the jaded are moved to emo- 
tions they cannot always explain. 

"I saw it up there in the rafters, and 
I don’t know why but I just had to 
have it,” John Vargo says of the Mtny- 
ellen, named for his wife. He discovered 
it in a barn 10 years ago, covered with 
two inches of dust. It had been built 
prior to I860, then been put away and 
forgotten around 1910 when the ice- 
breakers moved in and Hudson iceboat- 
ing died. George Fournier's Ours is 
slightly newer. It takes 2'/i hours to dis- 


assemble for traveling, but he does it reg- 
ularly, towing it to good ice behind a 
1950 Cadillac hearse. The big boats are 
30 to 40 feet long, weigh about half a 
ton and sport 350 square feet of ven- 
erable canvas. “They’re like freight 
trains once they gel going," Fournier 
says. An apt image. That's about how 
maneuverable they are compared with 
modern iceboats. But do you criticize a 
'32 Duesenberg for not outperforming 
a contemporary Ferrari? 

A ride in an antique iceboat is an ex- 
hilarating experience, but you have to 
trust in Providence. The Mciryellen , for 
example, just might collapse into a pile 
of toothpicks at any moment. Beneath 
a new coat of varnish the mast and boom 
arc chipped and cracked and bruised 
like an overripe banana. At 50 mph ev- 
ery joint creaks, and the boom and faded 
cotton sails strain perilously against an- 
cient fittings. Vargo has replaced noth- 
ing. “You should see her in a hurri- 
cane," he quips. “Everything starts 
coming apart." 

The big boats are little more than 


two massive beams with sails; there is 
a crossbeam with a steel runner at 
each end and a larger beam extending 
fore and aft, with a tiller-operated run- 
ner at its rear that serves as a rudder. 
Such boats are called stern steerers. 
and this is their problem. Most of the 
weight is toward the bow, and on any- 
thing but a downwind course the whole 
contraption has a perverse tendency 
to spin off suddenly like a top. “When 
you're barreling along in one of these 
babies your control is largely theoret- 
ical." says Jay Darling, whose stern 
steerer more than once has flipped him 
into the open channel of New Jersey's 
Shrewsbury River. 

One recent weekend six of the stern 
steerers were joined by 65 modern boats 
on the Hudson River at Croton, 50 miles 
above Manhattan, [t was a live, three- 
dimensional. Technicolor history of 
American iceboating, staged at its an- 
cestral home. Owners of new boats stood 
back and stared at the antiques like 5- 
year-olds meeting their great-grandpar- 
ents for the first time. And packed into 
two days were all the frustrations and 
joys peculiar to the sport. 

Iceboaters must of necessity be pes- 
simistic. That or a little psychotic. "This 
sport of ours is a winner when you can 
do it and a loser when you can’t, and 
mostly you can’t," one sailor said. No 
sport is more dependent on a greater 
complex of unpredictables. Skiers need 
snow and soft-water sailors need wind, 
but iceboaters need ice and wind and 
an absence of snow and rain. Good ice- 
boating areas are few. However, the 
Hudson freezes slowly. December snows 
hadn’t interfered, and this weekend it 
was the only place in the East with suit- 
able ice. 

There was a fair breeze on the first 
morning, when nearly everyone was still 
in bed. A mile out in the channel the 
wake of a barge created a two-fool wavt 
under the ice, 12 inches thick but seem- 
ingly elastic as rubber. One early ar- 
rival rode the wave nearly to shore for 
the most unusual tack of his, or any ice- 
boater's. career. It could only have hap- 
pened on the Hudson. What followed, 
though, could and does happen any- 
where iceboaters gather. Everyone ar- 
rived, and the wind died. Groups of two 
and three stood around and waited. "I’ve 
seen the wind come out of nowhere." 
they kept saying, as if reminiscing about 
such things could cause them to recur. 

continued 
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SAILING continued 


‘If I look this 
good, imagine 
how good 
you’ll look” 



Let’s face it. I'm no clothes horse. 

But I’ve been getting a lot of 
glances lately from the right 
places. 

It's pretty hard not to look good 
in these new clothes of mine. You 
see, they're color coordinated. 
That’s fancy talk I picked up from 
the fashion boys. It’s a ten-dollar 
way of saying my clothes match. 
They go together. You know, a 
green shirt with a green plaid 
slack and a matching jacket. 

Great fabrics, too, made with 
long-wearing Dacron* and cotton. 
And yet, the prices won't kill you. 
Check ’em out where you spot the 
sombrero in your store. 

Man, I’ve never been so color 
coordinated in my whole life. 



'SPORTSWEAR 


Lee T revmo Sportswear, 
Suite 929, 350 Fifth Avenue 
New York. New York 10001 


Lee plays with Faultless golf balls and clubs. 


Lunchtime came and went, early after- 
noon passed without a breath of air, 
and suddenly at 3:30 John Vargo leaped 
to his feet. “There’s a breeze,” he shout- 
ed, and two small boats were already 
moving. 

I was invited aboard a modern Skeeter- 
class boat, 22 feet long, weighing 500 
pounds and carrying 75 feet of Da- 
cron sail. Like all modern iceboats it 
is a bow steerer, rather than stern steer- 
er. Bow-steering eliminates the pos- 
sibility of spin-outs and is the single 
biggest improvement in the history of 
iceboating. The only drawback is that 
the bow rudder sends up a stream of 
tiny ice chips that sting your face like nee- 
dles and make the wearing of goggles 
advisable. 

The Skeeter is the fastest iceboat 
class, capable of sharp cornering and 
100 mph speeds under optimum con- 
ditions. Its airplane-type fuselage and 
airfoil sail make it as sensitive to air 
currents as a kite, and we hit 40 mph 
in seconds. It was so maneuverable 
that there were no fears of collision 
with others darting close by at similar 
speeds. We sat deep in the two-man 
cockpit, inches above the ice, rocketing 
along at better than 60 on some reach- 
es, although the wind speed was never 
greater than 12 mph. This is one of 
the sport’s great wonders. The drag of 
good ice is practically zero, and an ice- 
boat can travel as much as six or 
seven times the speed of the wind. Its 
great speed actually shifts the velocity 
and direction of the wind around it. 

Saturday brought a more consistent 
breeze, and the day seemed an endless 
swarm of darting, white-winged butter- 
flies with glistening colored bodies; som- 
ber giants moved among them. It was 
midafternoon at Croton when a deep 
crack was discovered that made an is- 
land of a vast stretch of ice bordering 
the channel. There were jokes about the 
East’s best iceboaters floating down the 
Hudson, past Manhattan and out to sea. 
The island stayed put, though, and when 
it began getting dark everyone hated to 
leave. A Skeeter made one last run; the 
antique boats were taken apart and driv- 
en away, like old soldiers leaving an 
army of children. “You can go six weeks 
without sailing,” someone had said ear- 
lier, “and then you hit a day you’ll re- 
member for 10 years.” Filled, as it was, 
with excitement and nostalgia, it had 
been that kind of day. end 
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in rates. 


«hool 
kuic 10 be 
l-indsay 


We’ll take 
Tuesday. 

As far as we know, none of the days 
of the week have been spoken for as yet 
by anyone. 

So we’ll take Tuesday, if it’s all right 
with everybody else. 

4 Please make note of the fact that 
henceforth Tuesday (every Tuesday) 
is the day to drink Teacher s Scotch . 

I 1| If this scheme is adhered to by 

j||W all concerned, the other days of the 
H week should take care of themselves. 
We trust that everything will work 
out satisfactorily. 

Please plan accordingly. Thank you. 

Teacher’s Scotch 


The ad that made Tuesday famous 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended 


Bottled n Scotland by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. ©Schieffclin & Co. N.Y.. Importers 


track / Pat Putnam 

The brief, 
violent world 
of the 600 

T he Millrose Games people called it 
the Mel Sheppard 600. and when 
they sent out four guys in short pants 
and lined them up last Friday night at 
Madison Square Garden nobody would 
fault you if you thought it was going to 
be a footrace. Some footrace! The only 
thing they didn't do was plant land mines 
in the Elastaturf. But. then, who needs 
explosives when you've got four world 
record holders, all primed by pride and 
fused with grudges. After they blast into 
the first tight turn it's even money they'll 
have to travel the last 565 yards in wheel- 


chairs. Instead of a trophy, the winner 
has been promised first choice of casts. 

All week Lee Evans, the Olympic 
champion and world record holder in 
the 400 meters (43.8), had been think- 
ing about that first turn and about Mar- 
tin McGrady and Larry James and Cur- 
tis Mills, the men who would race him 
to it. Over 600 yards indoors Evans is 
not the fastest man in that field. But 
under a roof the race goes not always 
to the swiftest. Evans runs with great 
strength, which is of unquestioned val- 
ue when someone is trying to muscle 
you out of position on a curve. Too. he 
runs with a great flaying about of el- 
bows. and if that is without grace there 
are situations when it is not without 
worth. McGrady and James both run 
with superb rhythm, smoothly, seeming- 
ly gliding. To beat them you have to un- 
settle them, bump them and then bump 
them again -accidentally — off their 
stride. At lunch Friday, Evans was think- 
ing again of that first turn and of the vi- 
olence. and he was smiling. 

"It's got to be kind of fierce, that 
first corner,*' he said. "If you get caught 
behind guys like McGrady or James at 
that speed, you might as well hang it 
up. And when you have four guys like 
this in a race, four winners, and ev- 


erybody knows somebody has got to fin- 
ish last, it's got to be vicious." 

Evans stopped smiling. "I got to be- 
lieve some guys are going to get hit,” 
he said softly. “And I know it’s not 
going to be me w ho finishes last.” 

McGrady. he figured, wouldn't finish 
last, either. Or, for that matter, even 
third. McGrady holds the world record 
for the 600 (1:09), which he turned in 
on Louisville's eight-lap track, and he's 
only lost two races at the distance since 
1966. All that is rather remarkable, be- 
cause until this season when he chose 
to run under the close check of Brooks 
Johnson, coach of the Sports Interna- 
tional Track Club of Washington, D.C.. 
he was never near being in top shape. 

At one time Evans and McGrady were 
teammates in San Jose. "And that dude 
was something," said Evans. "I'd ask 
him to come to the track and work out 
with me. We'd run one warmup lap and 
he'd lie down in the grass and watch 
me work out. Or he’d drive up in his 
car. a 1965 GTO, and he'd sit in it watch- 
ing me run. I'd yell at him to come on 
and work, and he would. In high boots 
and street clothes. And we were run- 
ning 220 intervals." 

Later Friday afternoon Evans found 
Johnson in the lobby of a New York ho- 
tel. "Where's McGrady?" said Evans. 
Johnson shook his head. "You stay away 
from that dude," he said. "You've got 
him worrying." Evans almost broke up 
laughing. "You’ve got to be kidding me. 
Martin never worried about a race in his 
life. Hey, wait a minute. If he really is 
worried then that means he's got to be in 
shape." Now Johnson was grinning. 

"You know, I saw how easily he won 
over James last week in Philly," said 
Evans. "And I kind of thought he might 
be in shape. But then I said, aw, no. 
The only way he'd get into shape is if 
he was living with Brooks. Where's he 
living?" 

"With me," said Brooks Johnson. 
"He isn't working the kind of sado- 
masochistic schedule you put in, but he’s 
working hard enough. We had a few 
problems at first, but no more. 1 just 
told him that he's got his own bedroom, 
two fireplaces, all the jams he wants, a 
little walking-around money and that 
the refrigerator is always full. Now he’d 
have to hold up his end. And he has." 

The rap against McG rady , if it is a rap. 
is that while he’s been unexcelled at 600 
yards, it's only an indoor distance, and 



BARRELING AROUNO THE TURN ARE MILLS, McGRAOr — WHO WON— EVANS, JAMES 
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there's nothing Tor him to run outdoors. 
He is, it is said, too slow for the 440, not 
strong enough for the 880. 

“Nonsense." says Johnson. “It’s just 
that he always ran indoors while not in 
shape. But he had an awful lot of talent 
and an awful lot of adrenalin. Just su- 
per adrenalin. Man, it's like he’s high. 
But it took its toll. By the time he'd get 
to the outdoor season he was done.” 

Late Friday afternoon MeGrady ar- 
rived in New York. Half an hour later 
he and Evans were in a coffee shop and 
acting more like members of the same 
relay team than rivals. “You know," 
said MeGrady, "if I was Larry James 1 
wouldn't show up tonight." Evans smiled 
and held out a hand, palm up. MeGra- 
dy slapped at it. "And," said MeGrady, 
“I can’t wait to see what Mills does 
that last 160 yards." Evans covered his 
mouth with one hand and snickered. 

Last month, in San Francisco, Evans 
and Mills had raced in a 440. It was 
Mills' first race indoors and the first 
time he had met Evans since he set the 
world record for the 440 (44.7) in the 
NCAA championships. In that race Ev- 
ans and James had burned each other 
into the Tartan, and Mills, a lightly re- 
garded Texas A&M sophomore, had 
come on in the last few yards to win. 
Both Evans and James had taken it as 
a personal affront. 

"The only reason I'm still running," 
said Evans, who graduated last mbnth 
from San Jose Slate with a degree in so- 
ciology. "is Mills. I’ve been racing since 
l was II — for 1 1 years — and I’m tired 
of it. At first I wanted to beat him out- 
doors, but now I don’t think so. I’ve 
got a chance at a coaching job in junior 
college, and if I get it I'll retire after the 
indoor season. Just beating Mills in- 
doors, like in the race at San Francisco, 
will give me enough soul satisfaction." 
Thinking about that last race made him 
laugh. "I was sitting up in the stands, 
and I saw Mills looking at me. I figured 
then I had his mind. Then in the race 
he came up alongside of me. I could sec 
him looking down at me like I was go- 
ing to let him in. 1 just kept running. 
He came down, bounced off of me and 
that was the last I saw of him." 

But if Evans was carrying any sort of 
a grudge against Mills, he harbored it 
in strange fashion. Before Friday night's 
race Evans and Mills were standing to- 
gether by the top of the final curve watch- 
ing Mills’ younger brother, Marvin, run 
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Give your color TV set a sporting chance. 



Team it up with 
a made-for-color 
Winegard antenna. 


Know what you need to receive color 
tv that's sharp and clear— on all chan- 
nels ? One of our totally new. totally differ- 
ent all-channel Color Wedge antennas. 
The Color Wedge, has a new electronic 
design that enables your tv set to receive 
more signals for sharper, clearer color 
reception— even on weak, hard-to-get 
channels. What’s more, it drastically re- 



duces ghosts, snow and other tv inter- 
ferences. And while a Color Wedge works 
better than any other antenna around, it 
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TRACK i ontinued 



More than half the people in East Europe are under thirty. When they want to know 
what's happening — they switch on Radio Free Europe. For the facts about East 
Europe and RFE, write: Radio Free Europe. Box 1969. Mt. Vernon. New York 10551 



in a section of the 500. Each time Mar- 
vin made a tactical mistake Evans would 
explain to Curtis what Marvin had done 
wrong and what he should have done. 
Curtis shook his head. "Man," he said, 
“I don’t knowanyof that stuff. Don't tell 
me what he should have done. I don’t 
know what I'm going to be doing when I 
get out there." If Evans had any doubt 
about where Curtis Mills would finish in 
the 600 it now was gone. He had already 
dismissed James, the shy Villanova se- 
nior who holds the world record in the in- 
door 440 (47.0), as being out of shape 
and no threat. That left McGrady. And 
the Mel Sheppard 600. 

After one false start, Evans breaking, 
they were off and roaring toward that 
first turn. And it was Evans, who rarely 
takes the lead, who arrived first. Or al- 
most first. McGrady figured it was he 
who had the lead and didn't discover 
his error until he came down on Evans — 
and was crunched. McGrady bounced 
off into James and dropped back, just 
in front of Mills, who had found safely 
in last place. “I was going to win the 
race right there," McGrady said later. 
"Then Evans hit me, then James, and I 
sort of fell back. Then Larry made a 
move, and I just stayed in his wake." 

Meanwhile Evans was speeding on. 
wondering what was happening behind 
him. He had an eight-yard lead, though 
he thought it was less. ”1 kept looking 
side to side. I was afraid somebody was 
going to sneak past me. On boards, you 
can hear if somebody is coming at >ou. 
But on that stuff [Elastaturf] nobody 
makes any noise.” 

Going into the stretch, McGrady 
turned it on. He blazed past James, past 
Evans and his elbows and into the lead. 
"When he went by me," said Evans, 
"he really looked loose." 

McGrady won in 1 :10, a Millrose rec- 
ord. Evans was second (1:10.5), James 
third (1:1 1) and Mills last (1:14). 

"Some race," said McGrady later. 
“There I was, eight yards behind and it 
had just started. That sure wasn't my 
race plan. I kept waiting for both Larry 
and Lee to kick, but they never did. 
Lee looked like he tied up real bad com- 
ing off that last turn." 

A fellow cornered Brooks Johnson, 
demanding to know McGrady's strategy. 
"What strategy?" said Johnson. "He 
didn't win that race with any strategy. 
Just with super adrenalin and super 
guts." 
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great golden bubble of euphoria enclosed us at 
Swansea Airport. The merry sound of breaking glass 
rang out through the terminal building, a leitmotiv that 
would be heard again and again through the weekend, and 
an ecstatic fan, twirling his double Scotch on high, sang 
gaily to a nursery-rhyme tune, "Roses are red, violets are 
blue, France three points, Wales 52." Distraught airline of- 
ficials, their professional smiles wearing thin, tried to shep- 
herd us through the departure gates. They were having 
their hardest day of the year. Eighty charter flights were 
scheduled out of Wales, all headed for the City of Light, 
all of them filled with fans eager to see the French tram- 
pled underfoot in the Walcs-France Rugby International— 
literally and metaphorically. "Look at this," roared Jim 
Shaddick with relish. He was holding up a copy of the West- 
ern Mail, no violence, asks French president ran the 
headline over the main rugby story. We all knew what he 
meant by that. A few weeks previously, when Wales played 
Ireland at Cardiff Arms Park. Brian Price, the Welsh cap- 
tain, had distinguished himself by uppercutling the Irish 
skipper in front of the spectators. The next day BBC tele- 
vision ran eight playbacks of the incident, some in slow 
motion, and it was freely suggested that only the royal pres- 
ence of Prince Charles in the stands prevented Price from 
being sent off the field. On the other hand, France had its 
own bully boy, Jean Iracabal, predictably nicknamed Iras- 
cible, whom a French newspaper had described as a "no- 
table exponent of rugby and nonrugby." and Claude 
Dourthe, who W'as sent off the field at Bris- continued 


CUP\RU ftm B^Tff ! 

If you can translate the above battle cry ( Wales Forever!) you are a scholar — and a patriot. 
If you can shout about it you it ill be welcome in any pub in Cardiff or Swansea — or even 
in a Paris cafe on the eve of a Wales-France rugby match by CLIVE GAMMON 
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carorcu ftm both ! continued 


bane last year for kicking a prostrate opponent in the head. 

We did board the aircraft in the end. Sixty-odd of us 
made up of the Swansea rugby team (which had a meet- 
ing with Racing Club de France that evening), its com- 
mittee and officials and supporters, among them Jim 
Shaddick, who had now, I noted without too much sur- 
prise, donned the flowing white headdress of a Syrian 
prince, complete with red. green and gold headband. 
Oddly enough, this was not set on fire until we were seat- 
ed in the bus that took us from Lc Bourget to the 
hotel. There were other things to do aboard the air- 
craft, a somewhat raddled old Viscount that would 
spend the day shuttling between Paris and Swansea. 
For instance, there was duty-free liquor to be bought. 
"Pardon me, miss." said a burly rugby player, in an excru- 
ciatingly polite tone, "but is it true that one can purchase 
bottles of whiskey on this aircraft?" Lulled by these honeyed 
words, the hostess moved within grabbing range, was 
grabbed and stayed grabbed until the second girl brought 
the captain in. But she had the last laugh. There were only 
a few half bottles aboard, the aircraft having been drunk 
nearly dry by the last lot over. 

It didn't matter too much, though, since wise and prov- 
ident characters like Shaddick had taken the precaution 
of bringing plentiful supplies from home. He now pro- 
duced a bottle and a cigar and courteously offered me 
both, observing that sometimes the boys got out of hand. 
In view of the subsequent behavior of Shaddick himself, I 
later recalled his words with some surprise, but in the mean- 
time I accepted him as one of the steadier clement. "You 
don't know me, do you?" he asked, putting this right by 
handing me a sky-blue and silver business card. "The fab- 
ulous Mark V," it read, "Swansea's top of the pops. For 
bookings, apply Robert James Shaddick." He followed 
this up with a red and green one. "R. J. Shaddick and 
Sons," it read. "We offer the highest prices in area for all 
kinds of scrap metals." He rearranged his Arab head- 
dress, took a long pull at the Scotch bottle and burst into 
song, an old rugby favorite that goes to the tune of My 
Home in Tennessee , though in fact it is concerned with de- 
scribing in detail the various tattoos that decorate the 
torso of the singer's mother-in-law. 

"In a few moments,’’ the address system said desper- 
ately, "we shall be landing. Will you kindly. . . .” The 
rest of the formula was drowned by an intimidating sound, 
half a growl of anticipation, half a cheer, the sort of 
sound, no doubt, that the Visigoths made when the walls 
of Rome crumbled before them. At home these men no 
doubt were hardworkers. thoughtful husbands and fa- 
thers. But as they climbed out of the aircraft at Le Bour- 
get, you could see five centuries slip away from them. 
They were Celts again — cattle raiders, border thieves, reb- 
els — who were going to sack Paris. 

And the international match really started there and 
then as they curiously viewed their first Frenchmen. They 


had certain firm ideas about the French, of course, the 
most important being that not a single soul in Paris would 
be able to understand them when they talked. Further- 
more, that every Frenchman was out to rob and cheat 
them in any manner possible. Next, that everything was 
very dear, except wine, which was very cheap. Next, that 
they only had to lift an eyebrow to have every French- 
woman in the place running after them. There were other 
discoveries to be made also. One of the party emerged 
from the men's room at the airport with the news that 
there was a woman in there, with a little table and a bowl 
of money. We shook our heads How shameless could 
you get? "I didn't put anything in the bowl, though," said 
our informant proudly. For him, ideas two and four had 
already been confirmed. 

It was on the bus that took us to the hotel that they play- 
fully set fire to Shaddick. "Who's burning my bloody bur- 
noose?" he was able to jest as we beat out the fiames. The 
Welsh admire a man who can take a joke. At the hotel, 
though, we were able to unite against the common enemy, 
as represented by the clerk at the desk. Shaddick reg- 
istered as a native of Saudi Arabia, and the rest, ignoring 
the clerk's effective command of English, addressed him 
in fluent Welsh. After just a little of this he gave up trying 
to make us fill out the cards and withdrew, leaving us in 
command of the foyer and roaring for drink. 

In response to this, there emerged a small, bespec- 
tacled woman in an apron, who for the next 48 hours 
commanded my sincere admiration for the way in 
which she handled 60 barbaric Welshmen. She ignored 
everything they said and did, except for promptly ful- 
filling their drink orders, and she did not make the 
error of the night clerk who, at 4:30 the next morning, 
tried to close the bar. So insistent was he that it be- 
came regrettably necessary in the eyes of some of the 
younger element to remove him bodily from the scene 
and to lake over his function themselves. 

Possibly, Wales being a matriarchal society in which 
the mother of the family wields a moral authority un- 
known in England, she struck a chord in these somewhat 
rugged breasts. The unequivocal gestures and crude in- 
vitations that she received in the first few minutes died 
away uneasily in the steely glint of those spectacles. After 
that it was strictly business. She ignored the singing and 
the occasional broken glass. We left her alone to deal 
with the drink supply. Even when, later in the trip, Mr. 
Shaddick felt compelled to take off his trousers during 
breakfast, she kept on serving the coffee and rolls. A true 
heroine of France, that one. 

All the same, she was glad to see us leave that first eve- 
ning, to keep our rendezvous at the Racing Club de 
France. For the players in our party, indeed, time had 
hung heavy. Their Friday evening game against Racing 
Club, a traditional pipe-opener before the big game on 
Saturday, had precluded their taking part in the early 


junketing, though, as committee members observed sar- 
donically later, they might just as well have drunk them- 
selves under the table for all the effect their abstinence 
had on the result of the game. They had left a little ear- 
lier than the rest of us, and we now followed them 
along the Boulevard Saint Michel, across the river and 
out to the stadium of Racing Club. 


m 

fl here is very little resemblance between the 
headquarters of Racing Club and those of 
the Swansea Rugby Football Club. This is understandable, 
since it does not cost S286 to join Swansea RFC, nor is the 
subscription SI 12 a year, both of which sums are, it seems, 
happily paid out by sporting Parisians for the privilege of be- 
longing to the former. In Swansea, you sit in a drafty stand 
on wooden seats that are open to wind and weather. At the 
Racing Club, though, you watch the game through glass 
while a soft-footed waiter shows you the wine list. 

All that shining glass and silver, the glittering bar, the 
alien idea that you could watch rugby without risking 
pneumonia! For at least 15 minutes it had us damped 
right down, whispering instead of shouting, sipping in- 
stead of gulping. An hour passed before there was any sing- 
ing, two hours at least before the music of breaking glass- 
es reasserted itself — and by that time the Swansea team 
had been thoroughly ground into the turf. One difference 
between watching a game from the Swansea bleachers and 
from the dining room of the Racing Club is that in times 
of stress, such as when your home team is conceding its 
third try, you can ignore the sordid spectacle and order 
yourself another cognac. This therapy appealed strongly 
to Shaddick and the others, so that by the end of the 
game they had no hard feelings. Indeed, so carefree was 
one Swansea supporter that he was moved to perform a 
characteristic Welsh folk dance known as "Bobbing Up 
and Down Like This.” The words are simple and innoc- 
uous, and the act is a solo one. The dancer begins by bal- 
ancing a tankard full of beer on his head. Bending his 
knees rhythmically to the music, he sings: 

"Sons of the sea, bobbing up and down like this, sail- 
ing every ocean, bobbing up and down like this.” And so 
on. Now comes the tricky part. The soloist, each time he 
bends his knees and bobs down, has to divest himself of 
an article of clothing, w hile taking infinite care not to spill 
any of the beer. A highly skilled performer can strip to 
the bulf in this manner, which is why many hotels in Brit- 
ain will not accept bookings from touring rugby teams. 

The French have the reputation of being a civilized na- 
tion with a great love for the arts, but on this occasion 
they showed no sign of appreciating what was being laid 
before them. The artiste had barely got his coat off before 
an outraged waiter rushed up and snatched at the glass, 
spilling it and spoiling the act. The first waiter casually of 


the weekend might have occurred at this point, but for 
the fact that a bagpiper in full Highland gear appeared 
from nowhere, marched across the room playing Scotland 
the Brave and disappeared at the far door, never to be 
seen again, at least not by us. His presence was never ex- 
plained, and this was only one of a number of surrealist 
happenings that decorated the weekend. Another was 
the appearance in the hotel foyer of an enormously tall 
and expensively dressed West African, who, recognizing 
us for what we were, called out in perfectly accented Welsh, 
"Shw’mac, Dai bach?” which means "How is it going, 
David, boy?” 

After that, the evening fell into little pieces. There was 
a formal reception at the Racing Club for the more staid 
members of the committee and for the team, but the rest 
of us crept back to the Left Bank in little groups. The day 
had been a long one, and there were tw-o more to go. 

At 7:30 the next morning I was first in to breakfast and 
was peacefully buttering a roll when a man I recognized 
as a forward on the Swansea side came yawning in. He 
was carrying a tomato and a bottle of beer, and he wasn’t 
wasting a minute of his holiday. Lightheartedly he hurled 
the tomato across the room to splatter on the mirror. 
Then he thoughtfully placed his beer bottle in my dish of 
strawberry preserve and sat on my table. “I been out all 
night,” he said, proudly and superfluously. “Breakfast!” 
he commanded in a lordly shout, which brought Mme. 
Steely Specs out of the kitchen. "English breakfast,” he 
insisted, "bacon an’ eggs. Breakfast. English," he trans- 
lated for her benefit. Poker-faced as ever, she nodded her 
understanding. “Two eggs,” he elaborated. She nodded 
again and went out. My new friend rushed after her, and 
two seconds later she was back again, held high in his 
arms. He perched her on a table. "I forgot to tell you,” 
he said. "It’s got to be Irish bacon.” 

She brought it, too, in the end, but it was too late for 
my companion. During her absence, melancholia had su- 
pervened. He looked up, caught his reflection in the glass 
and big tears started to roll down his cheeks. "You poor 
old chap,” he sobbed. “You poor old thing.” Then he qui- 
etly put his head alongside the beer bottle, one ear in the 
jam, and went to sleep. 

The dining room started to liven up after that. The 
fans trooped in, looking pale, but neatly dressed and 
with clean shirts on. In the manner of those who have 
gone through traumatic experiences together, they all 
had tales to tell of the night’s adventures. One had been 
clipped $54 for a steak, but he’d gone back with friends 
and laid out two of the staff. "We had our money’s worth,” 
he said, “even if it was only a couple of waiters.” A 
count, though, showed that nobody had actually been 
arrested, an improvement on the usual Saturday morning 
situation. In the last England-Wales game eight of them 
had missed the match through being in jail. On that oc- 
casion a friendly policeman had advised them to gel a law- 

continued 
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yer. "We've got one already," they said, pointing to a 
well-known Welsh legal personality slumped in the far 
corner of the cell. 

It would be very easy to depict a weekend like this 
one as a graph. Gloriously, the fans reach the high 
point of the curve. Then they slump, but not for long. 
A demonic, communal energy sweeps them up again, 
and it doesn't take much to trigger it. In this case the 
upsweep started when Tommy Bevan, another Swansea 
junk dealer, hit on the happy idea of having cognac 
with his breakfast. 

The idea caught on. It was a long, happy breakfast, 
w ith Steely Specs running in and out w ith trays of glasses. 
The singing started again, and it was at this point that 
Jim Shaddick felt constrained to remove his trousers. Soon, 
it would be lunchtime— and after that, the ritual crushing 
of the French at Colonibes Stadium. 

First, though, we thought, a little look around town. A 
deep lack of curiosity about this historic city characterized 
our party, together with a deep suspicion of its inhab- 
itants. but since our only view of it in daylight so far had 
been from the airport coach it was felt that a brief exam- 
ination of it would do no harm. Shaddick fetched his 
Arab headdress, and we moved out into the cold and 
alien air of Paris. 

The Boulevard Saint Michel, as seasoned travelers who 
call it the Boul’ Mich’ will know, is the great thorough- 
fare of the Left Bank — gay. cosmopolitan, thronged with 
students, artists and the like. In fact, a large part of it con- 
sists of shops selling briefcases, ballpoint pens and note- 
books, a tribute no doubt to the sludiousness of the Sor- 
bonne students but no thrill to us. After a couple of 
hundred yards walking, during which there was little to 
do except respond to the curious looks of the natives with 
sour comments, we began to get bored. 

It was then that Shaddick decided to make his own fun. 
“Everybody stop!" he shouted, and he made a big space 
on the sidewalk. Raising his voice, he began an age-old 
fairground barker’s chant, almost incomprehensible even 
if you understood English, but with that special under- 
current of excitement in it that make people stop and 
wait to sec what is going on. Off came his coat, and he 
spread it on the ground. 

Now Shaddick took from his pocket a mixture of Eng- 
lish half crowns and florins and French francs. “All in 
now! All in! Last chance to get your money in!" He threw 
his own money onto his coat. Several of the simpler- 
minded members of our parly hastened to add coins. Then, 
such is personal magnetism, a small miracle happened. A 
crowd of natives had gathered. First one. then another, 
then several of them started shyly dropping money in. I 
hadn't had a cognac breakfast, and I knew’ what was com- 
ing next. With perfect timing, Shaddick swept up the 
coat and the money. "Look out, the cops!" he yelled. 
The crowd melted. Shaddick had chalked up his first 


small victory against the French nation. Now we were 
up, up and away to the top of the curve again. Wc pa- 
raded down the Boul’ Mich’, eating crepes from greasy 
bags, savoring the coming triumph. It was time for the 
red and white favors of Wales to be displayed. Shad- 
dick removed his Arab outfit and assumed a jaunty red 
cap, with cymru am byth! (wales forever!) embroi- 
dered on it. We fouled up the traffic along the Jardin de 
Luxembourg, singing and yelling amiable threats at the 
population. Wc piled into our bus, and even the hour- 
long ride out to Colombes through the industrial suburbs 
couldn't discourage us. As we neared the stadium, red 
caps bobbed in the crowds in greater and greater num- 
bers. When the bus could make no further headway, we 
abandoned it to join the crowd surging toward the sta- 
dium. "Pick us up at 7 o’clock." somebody yelled headily 
at the driver. Obviously, with the match ending at 4:30 
p.m., wc were going to need time for immediate cele- 
bration before the main events of the night. 

Now we were surging up to the main gates of Co- 
lombcs. Whether by design or not. the Welsh ticket al- 
location meant that there would be no solid blocks of 
supporters: we were scattered all over the ground, small 
nuclei of red caps and banners in the great gray mass, 
though the French, already brainwashed into assuming 
defeat, were several decibels below the Welsh in noise 
level. The biggest reaction from the French came when a 
police band marched onto the field playing martial airs, a 
long-drawn-out groan punctuated by ironic whistling. Well 
might the French groan. They had lost 10 international 
matches in a row . Wales, w ith its strongest team in years, 
was fresh from crushing the Scots and Irish by big mar- 
gins. Wc sal back in confident anticipation. 

Later, facing a spiteful, grit-laden wind that rattled 
the beer cans in the gutters outside Colombes Stadium, 
we shuffled along the road. Shaddick ‘s red cap was stuffed 
into his coal pocket. We had 2'/ 2 hours to wait for the bus 
back to the hotel, and we were all 100 years old. A gay 
group of French rugby fans marched down the middle of 
the road, blowing bugles and chanting. “Allcz France, 
allez France, allez!" Tommy Bevan called insults out after 
them, but that was just a formality, with no teeth in it. 
The only passion in our small group came from Gwyn 
Lewis, who kept saying. "Can you tell me. can you 
please tell me, what Gareth Edwards did wrong?" He was 
almost in tears. The penalty goal that had followed Ed- 
wards' alleged infringement of the rules had started the 
French comeback. Until then Wales had been winning 
the international game w ith fair ease, as everyone had ex- 
pected. But cutting into the Welsh lead inspired the French. 
Two minutes later they crossed the Welsh line and tied 
the score. The game ended with Wales hanging desper- 
ately onto the tie. 

"Well, we didn't lose, did we?" I pointed out reason- 
ably. Nobody troubled to answer. If you have been brought 
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up to believe, as the Welsh have, that your rugby players 
are stronger, braver, cleverer, faster and probably better- 
looking than those of any other nation, then a tie, es- 
pecially against the French, is a shameful affair. Now, 
deep in depression in this gray Parisian suburb, we mooched 
along in search of a meal. It takes genius to fail to find a 
restaurant in Paris, but all we could see were grubby cafes 
with sandwichs varies chalked on boards outside. "Can't 
even spell ’sandwiches."’ said Shaddick. confirmed in his 
low opinion of the French nation. We slouched past shops 
selling radios, baby clothes, shoes. A butcher's window 
displayed great festoons of tripe and trays of other, less 
easily identified offal. Inside, little old women in black 
were picking over it, but there didn't seem to be anything 
immediately edible. 

In the end. the gastronomical center of the world yielded a 
small shop selling cold pizzas, somewhat burned around the 
edges. We moved slow ly back down the road, munching the 
alien delicacy with no pleasure. Shaddick spat out an olive 
stone and said, hopefully. "I suppose the bus wouldn't be 
there already?” Two hours before, we had anticipated the 
spoils of victory in a golden glow , and all that Paris could 
offer in the way of w ine, women and song. All we wanted 
now was a scat on the bus and an early night. 

In the suburb of Colombes one drab street looks 
much like another. We couldn't even remember where 
the bus had dropped us. This, indeed, was the low 
point of the lowest curve. We might have wandered for 
hours — on every Welsh rugby trip to Paris there are 
those who do not return home for two or three weeks— 
had wc not heard, like the drums of a relieving army, 
the sound of voices raised in raucous song and the glo- 


rious crash of an overturning table loaded with drinks. 
Life, it seemed, still went on. We homed in on the 
noise. It was coming from a drab cafe-bar on the street 
corner. Drab outside, but not within. 

It was crammed, 50-50. with Welshmen wiser than wc, 
who had already forgotten their troubles, and a wild mob 
of Frenchmen with no troubles to forget. The boys inside 
had purged themselves of all rivalry, enmity. Wc were in 
the middle of a Franco- Welsh love-in. A very small, round, 
black-haired Frenchman thrust a bottle of beer into my 
hands. He was wearing a red and blue silk bandanna 
around his neck. "You should 'ave win." he said, pre- 
senting me also with a record. The cover said Dti.x en 
Fete. Wc had run into a group as rugby daft as the Welsh, 
from Dax in the southwest corner of France, close to the 
Spanish border. To celebrate this newfound amity, they 
had piled up tables in the room as a concert platform. No- 
body was yet performing "Bobbing Up and Down Like 
This,” but it was clearly only a matter of time. 

It was just as well that the bus driver came looking for 
us at 7 o'clock. Otherwise a number of our party might 
have accepted the generous invitations to drive down to 
the southwest that very night for an indefinite stay. As it 
was, some had found their personal Nirvanas and lay qui- 
etly oblivious in the corner of the cafe. Like fallen heroes, 
they were borne out under escort. 

For the survivors, though, the night was still young, 
and back in town the lights beckoned. In Montmartre 
hundreds of Welshmen, anxious to be shocked, drifted 
along Pigalle examining the offerings of the multitudinous 
strip clubs, as foreshadowed in the photographs mounted 
outside. Not only did they all charge 54.50 for admission, 
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we noted, but the personnel employed seemed to be the 
same in each case. Inside, we were offered champagne at 
S40 a bottle. We rose to leave. All right, we could have 
cognac— SI 2 a glass. We rose. Well, beer, then, S6. No. 
O.K., orange juice at S3. Looking round, I noticed that 
everybody was drinking orange juice, except for two hap- 
py Japanese in the best scats who had taken the cham- 
pagne deal. An undernourished-looking girl dressed for 
motorcycling appeared onstage, turning green, blue and 
red. She worked through her routine, from crash helmet 
to riding boots, then gathered up her gear and pushed 
past the tables and out of the door in a somewhat anti- 
climactic manner. The lights went up and there was a 20- 
minute pause. It might have lasted longer, but we left at 
that point. At least we could now claim that we had 
drunk the dearest orange juice and seen the thinnest mo- 
torcyclist in the world. 

Maybe if Wales had won, things would have been dif- 
ferent. As it turned out, the only real action that night 
was a full-scale civil war between two factions among 
the Welsh supporters, which began in the imitation Brit- 
ish pub on Pigalle and spilled out onto the street. Mer- 
cifully we missed that one. By the ridiculously early hour 
of 2 a.m. we were in bed. 

The morning was another low. Silently we read the Eng- 
lish papers and their inquests on the match. Only Tommy 
Bevan had the willpower to order a cognac breakfast, and 
it was Bevan also who tried to put new heart in us by pro- 
ducing a pocket Bible and reading to us from Psalm 145. 
“The Lord upholdeth all that fall,” he read, "and raiseth 
up all those that he bowed down." He looked up signif- 
icantly. “Listen to this,” he said. " 'The Lord preserveth 
all them that love Him, but all the wicked will He de- 
stroy.’ You know what that means. We're going to ham- 
mer England in a fortnight’s time.” 

We’d forgotten about England. Now that was some- 
thing to look forward to. Again the graph took a slight 
upward turn, and instead of bemoaning the fact that our 
lliglit back to Swansea was not until evening, we be- 
gan to consider the possibilities of our last few hours in 
Paris. The flea market appeared to have everything. It 
was open, to begin with, and everything else shut. Then 
again, there w'ere presents to be bought, to ensure a peace- 
ful homecoming. With a plan we once again became pur- 
poseful. Fortifying cognac and a small fleet of cabs w-ere 
ordered. We hurtled through the sunny, empty streets, 
across the Seine, incurious as to the identity of the white 
and shining buildings of Paris. Our drivers, entering into 
the spirit of things, drove side by side, keeping pace so 
that drinks could be passed between the cabs via the win- 
dows. At the flea market we merged with Sunday morn- 
ing shopping throngs, though we did not remain anon- 
ymous for long, not after Tommy Bevan decided to buy 
himself a sailor suit. 

In what circumstances that suit reached the flea market 


is unknown, what American sailor was compelled to let it 
go and for what price. But it had two rows of medal rib- 
bons and a lot of gold stripes, and as soon as Tomm^ 
Bevan saw it he knew he had to have it. Naturally, you 
can’t buy a suit without trying it on. Tommy, with a grow- 
ing and admiring crowd around him, slipped out of his 
best blue suit and stood flexing his muscles in the March 
sunlight. He might not have been as graceful as the girl 
we had watched the previous night, but he was putting a 
lot more spirit into it. On went the naval uniform, to a po- 
lite scatter of applause. Tommy paid up and looked round 
for his own suit. It was gone. 

“Ha, ha,” said Tommy, "very funny. Now let’s have 
my bloody suit." Everybody looked at him blankly. “What 
suit?” said Shaddick. We all looked about us, helpfully. 
“No suit.” 

“You’ve sold my suit," said Tommy. “Haven’t you?” 

"Never mind," said Shaddick, "you look lovely as you 
are." 

Tommy took a long swig from a proffered bottle. “It’s 
a nice warm suit," he admitted. He stroked his medals. 
"How much did you get for my suit?” he asked Shaddick. 

"Fifty francs.” 

“You was robbed,” said Tommy. Obviously he was 
going to take this one philosophically. We moved down 
along the stalls. One of them featured a trestle table and a 
row of large perfume flasks. Mistaking the nature of these, 
one of our party poured himself a generous measure into 
the empty glass with which he had thoughtfully provided 
himself on leaving the hotel, raised it to his lips and drank 
freely of it as the anguished proprietor rushed across, to 
be intercepted by Shaddick. "How much?” said Shad- 
dick. menacingly. “One franc." quavered the stall holder. 
It was the biggest bargain we’d had in Paris yet. So that 
none should be wasted, the undrunk portion was poured 
in a libation over Tommy, in partial recompense for his 
lost suit. The stuff was so penetrating that anyone who 
came near him thereafter was contaminated, causing a lot 
of marital discord on the party’s return. 

Led by Tommy in his sailor suit, we now looked round 
for lunch. First, though, a little aperitif. In a cafe-res- 
taurant near the market, the wine flowed for us. The rugby 
songs roared out again. By the time we had to leave we 
had organized a small dance, conscripting without too 
much difficulty the lady stall holders of the flea market. 
Tommy Bevan cemented Franco-Welsh relations further 
by kissing all the babies and handing out franc pieces. 

Still wearing his uniform, he led us back to the hotel, 
into the bus and away to Le Bourget. They gave him back 
his suit then, of course. Paris is one thing, but a Welsh ma- 
triarch wailing at the home airport is another. 

We came home in the same tatty old Viscount, with the 
same hostess, only this time she stayed up near the flight 
cabin the whole trip. She needn’t have worried. For us, 
the war was over. end 
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When your home’s on wheels, you’d 
better put a good foundation under 
it. To level the dips. Soak up the 
jolts. Straighten the curves. 

Like Chevrolet does. 

Our Independent Front Suspen- 
sion, with coil springs, lets each 
wheel react separately. That keeps 
road shock front being passed back 
and forth, between the wheels. 


Or up to the cab. 

Rear coil springs give you firm- 
but-comfortable support while 
carrying your home away from 
home. (Two-stage leaf springs, 
standard on the Longhorn, can be 
ordered on Vi- and %-ton models.) 

What else makes Chevrolet the 
camper’s pickup? Our tough, double- 
walled build. A rugged chassis. And 


special camping conveniences you 
can order. 

But during a long day’s drive, 
what you’ll savor most is that 
Chevrolet ride. And sweet it is. 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 


Home, sweet-riding home. 







BRACKS 


There’s a lot of love tucked into this 
Valentine Heart from BRACH'S. A 
lot of love and the greatest candy 
in the world. It says all the tender 
things that seem too sentimental to 
say aloud. Says them sweetly with 
fifteen different kinds of chocolates. 

. Pick up BRACH’S Valentine Hearts 
for all the special ladies in your life. 

At most Variety, Drug, Department 
and Food Stores. 


Because you’ve 
given her your 
heart... give her 
ours February 14. 


- 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA: San Diego i' in sixth place in 
ihc West, hut f Ivin Hast' has taken over the league 
lead in rebounding with a 16.2 average, replacing 
San Francisco's injured Nate Thurmond. Los An- 
geles' Jerry West continued as high scorer, aver- 
aging 31.6 as the second-place Lakers won all four 
of their games. West scored 38. 41 and 36 in the 
first three games, then had 22 as I. A. defeated At- 
lanta 102-87 to come within half a game of the 
lead. In the Fast. Milwaukee dropped two out of 
live and fell farther behind New York, which en- 
joyed a 5-0 week. 


AHA: The Denver Rockets almost made it to the 
lop in the West, but the New York Nets beat 
them 115 -98. the Rockets' first loss m 16 games, 
and left Denver one game behind New Orleans, 
which won one out of three in the week. Behind 
the playing of Center Spencer Haywood, who leads 
the league in rebounds with 19.7 per game and is 
second in scoring with a 26.7 average, and with 
the coaching of joe Belmont, who took over only 
a month ago. the Rockets have risen front last 
place and a 9-19 record to second and 27-22. In 
the East. Indiana won a couple ami lost a couple 
but remained far nheud. 


NBA East New York (5-0). Milwaukee (3-2). Bal- 
limoie (2-2). Philadelphia (2-2). Cincinnati (3-2). 
Boston (2 3). Detroit (1 3) West: Atlanta (1-4) Los 
Angeles (4-0), Chicago (1-4), Phoenix (2-2). San fian- 
cisco (1-2). San Diego (1-3). Seattle (2-1). 

ABA East Indiana (2-2). Kentucky (2-0). Caiolma(2- 
2), New York (3-1) Pdlsburgh (2-2) Miami (0-2). 
West New Oi leans (1-2), Uenvci (?-l). Dallas (1-2). 
Washington (1-0), Los Angeles (0-2) 


boating [he 12-mclcr yacht InterScan Eagle 
fought a 22-knot head wind to finish first and also 
w in on corrected time in the 105-mile St. Pclcrsburg- 
to-Vcmcc. Fla. race. The strong winds eliminated 
almost two dozen of Ihc 86 starters, including the 
pre-race favorite. H'intlwtiril Passage, which ran 
aground. 

BOBSLEDDING ITALY captured its fifth world 
title in 10 years when a four-man leant piloted hy 
Ncvio de Zordo edged the West German squad by 
.26 of a second with a four-run clocking of 4:55.44 
over the St. Morur. Switzerland course . 


-DAVE DAVIS of Miami defeated Earl 
of Tacoma, Wash. 244 237 and Skcc For- 
Houston 216 172 to take the SIO.ODO win- 
sc at the S65.000 PBA San Jose Open. 


boxing GEORGE FOREMAN, the 21 -year-old 
Olympic heavyweight champion, knocked out 235- 
pound Jack O'Hallorttn of Boston in the filth round 
of a scheduled 10-round match at Madison Square 
Garden for his 15th consecutive win. 

In his first middleweight fight. CURTIS COKES, 
the former world welterweight champion, knocked 
out Mexico's Roberto Pena at I 47 of the fifth 
round in Fort Worth. Texas. 


GOLF -PETE BROWN, who has won only 
PGA tournament, in 1964. shot a seven-under- 
ftnal-round 65. then survived a sudden-denth p 
oil with Tony Jacklin to take home the S3U. 
first prize at ihc 5150.000 Andy Wjlliants-San 
ego Open. 


hockey NHL: The Los Angeles Kings, last in 
the West with a 9-33-5 record, the worst m the 
league, snapped an eight-game losing streak with a 
disputed 5 4 win over the New York Rangers, the 
top NHL team, at 27-10-10. Left Wing Ross Lons- 
berry of the Kings put the puck in the net as the 
final buzzer sounded, and Referee Hob Sloan ruled 
that the goal counted. Things soon were back to 
normal; the Kings dropped their next two games 
and the Rangers, who haven't lost two consecutive 
games this season, defeated Oakland 2 1 


NHL -East: New Yotk (2-1-0). Boston (2-0-1). Mon- 
tieal (2-0-1). Detroit (2-1-0). Chicago (l-l-l). Jo- 
tottlo (2-0-1) West St Louis <2-2-0). Philadelphia 
(12-1), Pittsburgh (1-1-1) Minnesota (0-4-0). Oak- 
land (1-2-0), Los Angeles (1-3-0), 


horse racing -French-bred VI ' 
(SI0.60), owned by Emanuel Mil 
by Ron Tureoite. equaled Ifialca 
record of I 41 in winning the S.12 
Handicap by 2'/4 lengths over Blast 
Hal. the favorite, finished fourth. 


N'T DU SORD 
ttnian and ridden 
ill's 1 1 i, - mile turf 
2. 1 50 Palm Beach 
ling Charge. High 


motor sports Mexico's PEDRO RODRIGUEZ 
and Finland's LEO KINNUNEN drove their 


Porsche 917 to victory by nearly 200 miles over an- 
other Porsche in the 24 Hours of Daytona {page 20). 


skiing Eightccn-vcar-old GUSTAVO THOENl of 
Italy tied France's PATRICK RUSSEL for the 
lead in World Cup points -each has 140 bs win- 
ning two giant slalom events and finishing second, 
behind Henri Brechu of France, in the special sla- 
lom at Madonna di Campiglio, Italy. Next week 
the two leaders will meet at tile World Alpine 
Championships in Val Gardena. Italy. In Ihc wom- 
en's competitions at Garmisch-Partcnkirchen. West 
Germany. FRA SCOISE JVfACCHI of France won 
the downhill with a time of 1 :08.62. ahead of Aus- 
tria’s Wiltrud Drcxcl and France's Michele Jacot. 
the World Cup leader. Karen Budge of the U.S. 
finished sixth, the best American showing in the 
downhill this season- The Foennna Cup at Abc- 
tone. Italy was also won by a Frenchwoman. BRITT 
LAFFORGUF. as Americans Judy Nagel and 
Karen Budge finished third and fourth. 

At the National Ski Jumping Championships in 
Eau Claire. Wis. BILL BA KKE of Madison jumped 
a record-tying 251' to win the U.S. title over Peter 
Robes of Etna. N.H. and Greg Swor of Duluth. 


inis -PANCHO GONZAI ES won the second 
lund and another S 1 0.000 -of the S200.000 Ten- 
is Champions. Inc. Classic when he defeated Aus- 
ulian John Ncwcombc 6-4. 6-4. 6-2. in Detroit 


At the White City Stadium in Sydnev. fourth-seed- 
ed ARTHUR ASHE defeated Richard Crealy of 
Australia 6 4. 9-7. 6-2 to become the lirsl foreigner 
to win the Australian National Singles title since 
1959. MARGARET SMI I II COURT of Australia 

Kerry Melville 6-3, 6-1. 


track & FIELD TOM VON RUDEN took the 
l .000 in the American record time of 2:07. 1 . RALPH 
DOUBELL won the half-mile in a meet record 
1:49.2. MARTY McGRADY ran the 600 in 110 
lor another meet record and MARTY LIQUORI 
took the Wanamakcr Mile in 4:02.6 at the Mill- 
rose Games in New York (page 54). A world rec- 
ord was set at Long Beach (Calif- > State College 
when GEORGE ERENN threw the 35-pound 
weight 71' 3'. more than two feet farther than his 
own listed mark of 68' 714'. At the Oklahoma City 
Jayccc meet. EARL HARRIS of Oklahoma State- 
tied the world indoor mark of 5.9 in the 60- 
sard dash and broke the American indoor 300- 
yard record with a time of 30.4 ART DULONG 
rtf Holy Cross highlighted the 81st annual Boston 
Athletic Association Indoor Games with a 4:01.1 
in the Hunter Mile, a meet record and the Vastest 
mile this season by a collegian. Czechoslovakia's 
JOSEF PEACHY look the 1.000 with a meet rec- 
ord of 2.07.4. and LEE EVANS -won the 600 in 
1:10.8. 


mileposts -NAMED: To the Baseball Hall of 
Fame by the Oldtimers' Committee. FORD 
ERICK, president of the National League. 1934- 
1951. and baseball commissioner from 1951 until 
his retirement in 1965; EARLE COMBS. leadofT 
batter for the Yankees in the - 20s, whose ability to 
get on base led Joe Cronin to describe him as "the 
tabic setter for Ruth and Gehrig": and JESSE 
HAINES, knuckle-bailer for Cincinnati and St. Lou- 
is from 1918 to 1937, who compiled a 210-158 rec- 
ord during his long career, including a no-hitter 
in 1924 and three World Series wins. 

TRADED. To the NBA s Atlanta Hawks. WALT 
BELLAMY, the 6’ 101/4' veteran, by the Detroit 
Pistons, for a player to be named later and a "sub- 
slantul" amount of money. 

RETIRED As head football coach at Florida 
A&M. ALONZO (JAKE) GAITHER, who in 25 
years with the Rattlers compiled a 203-36-4 record 

and faNed < k>"win < i the Southern' 'intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference championship only three times. 
Assistant Coach Robert Grilfin will replace him. 
RETIRED: The former world flyweight and ban- 
tamweight champion. FIGHTING HARADA, 26, 
the only Japanese to win two world boxing titles, 
and HIROYUKI EBIHARA. 29. a former world 
flyweight champion. Both plan to become boxing 
commentators on Japanese television. 

FIRED: As head conch of the NBA's San Fran- 
cisco Warriors. GEORGE LEE. whose team, mid- 

30 record and has lost us 6' 1 1’ star Center Nate 
Thurmond through injuries. Lee will he replaced 
by Al Allies, a 10-year veteran with Ihc Warriors, 
who also will continue playing. 


CREDITS 

14 • 15 , 16 Droll 17 >, Boiler mon, 

18. 19 Arthur Shov, 32, 33 -UPI, John G. Z.m- 
mnrn.cr.tlt( 40 -Jerry Coolt 41 Nr- 4 to.l.-r, 
42 -8wU Hallord. Morlrn Mrll.-Blod S.or: 50 
Wrl Blnrr.hr- 54 John D. H.mlon; 58-63 -Gerry 
Cionham, 67 — Louisville Coti'iet-Ioumol, Don J. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

HANK OSBORNE, a 

ninth-grader at St. 
Johns Country Day 
School in Orange Park, 
Fla. who plays center 
forward on the soccer 
team, is the leading 
scorer, with 32 goals in 
12 games this year, for 
a team that has re- 
mained undefeated in 
42 consecutive matches. 


JESSE STUART, a 6' 

2/i”. 255-pound senior 
at Glasgow (Ky.l High 
School, threw the 12- 
pound shot 71' II* for 
a national high school 
indoor record at the 
USTFF midwest meet 
in Columbus. Ohio. 
The toss was 4' 6%" be- 
yond the mark set in 
1968. 


JERRY ALLEN. 17, the 

mayor of Boys Town, 
Neb., who plays tackle 
on the Boys Town High 
football team and has 

tling record, was ap- 
pointed by Governor 
Norbcrt Tiemann to the 
Nebraska Crime Com- 
mission. as the only ju- 
venile member. 
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MARK KRISTO, 15, a 

wing on the Owatonna 
(Minn. I High School 
hockey B squad, led his 
team to a 5 I victory 
over Austin (Minn.) 
High when he scored a 
three-goal hat trick in 
the lirsl 52 seconds of 
the game. For the sea- 
son. Owatonna’s record 
is 10 - 1 - 1 . 


TOM KtVISTO, 18 , 6' 

3* guard for East Au- 
rora (III. I High, scored 
51 points in a 98-80 vic- 
tory over St. Charles 
High, breaking the Up- 
state Eight conference 
record of 45 set by his 
brother Bob in 1968. 
Against Fenton High, 
Tom hit 54, two better 
than Bob's school mark. 


lloyd slocum, as- 
sociate professor at 
Gorham < Me. ) College, 
defeated 40 other 12’ 
dog teams when he won 
Ihc Massachusetts se- 
nior division sled-dog 
championship with a 
record time of 1:47.50 
for two runs over the 
1 3-mile course al Gard- 
ner, Mass. 
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If you want to know something about the latest 
discoveries in anthropology, archeology, astronomy, 
biochemistry, biology, chemistry, drugs, environment, 
genetics, geology, medicine, meteorology, oceanography, 
paleontology, physics, space, technology and zoology, 



Specifications: 

192 Pages 
64 in full color 
8 Vi" x 11”, Hardbound 


1 1 Ml 

mu 

BOOKS 


Keeping up with astronauts kept most 
Americans fairly preoccupied during the 
past year, at least so far as science was 
concerned, but scientists themselves were 
keeping busy in other ways. Working at 
the sites of ancient cities, or under the 
ocean, or in laboratories around the 
world, they have been involved in proj- 
ects vital and fascinating to all of us. To 
provide an up-to-the-minute review of 
these newsworthy developments, the 
editors of Time-Life Books have brought 
together in a hardbound, profusely illus- 
trated annual a record of the most impor- 
tant events in these fields last year. 

The annual includes a wide variety 
of superb interpretive articles and picture 
essays. There is an article by Time Medi- 
cine Editor, Gilbert Cant, on the ethical 
implications of heart transplants, (e.g.. 
When is a donor dead?) and another deal- 
ing with the discovery of Sybaris— the 
ancient Greek colony deemed one of the 
most important archeological finds since 
Pompeii. Former Life Science Library 
Editor, Robert Claiborne, writes about 
the possibility that the world’s largest and 
most majestic mammal, the whale, may 
be hunted into extinction by the end of 
the decade. Other articles examine the 


slow drift of the continents, pulsars, those 
stars that emit precisely regular pulses of 
radio energy and the comeback of steam 
and electric cars. The five striking picture 
essays include a study of the geological 
features of the moon: a discussion of 
hybrid agricultural products that may 
provide some answers to the world's 
hunger problems; and a fascinating look 
at some African wild dogs which display 
many of the same behavior patterns that 
distinguish early man from the other 
primates. All of this is contained in 192 


information-filled pages, 64 of which are 
in full color. The book is durably hard- 
bound and measures 8 l /i" x 11". 

For easy reference by students or 
anyone else who needs accurate up-to- 
date information, the editors have 
included a summary of events in nature 
and science during 1969, a listing of 
Nobel Prize winners and their achieve- 
ments, as well as a complete index. 

Examine It Free 
In Your Home For 10 Days 



TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 0404, Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 


Yes. I would like to examine Nature/Science Annual, 1970 Edition 
without cost or obligation. I may use the book for 10 days and then either 
return it without further obligation or keep it. If I decide to keep it, I will 
remit $5.95 ($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. You may 
then confirm my reservation to receive future annuals with the same 
10-day free examination. You will notify me in advance of publication 
so I may reconfirm delivery instructions. 




Address 


City State Zip 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Because 15,000 American companies knew a 
Because 100,000 hard-core unemployed 


Last March, the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen was formed to work with the Gov- 
ernment on a problem of critical national 
importance. The Program: JOBS (Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector). The 
Task: to hire, train and retain the nation’s 
hard-core unemployed. To find and fill 
100,000 jobs by July 1969; 500,000 by 
1971. 

They are being hired. 

The first year's goal has been reached seven 
months ahead of schedule! In the nation’s 
fifty largest cities J O B S is progressing at 
the rate of 20,000 placements per month- 
over double the anticipated rate. At the end 
of December, 100,000 hard-core workers 


were on the job . . . earning an average of 
$2. 25/hour. 

They are being trained. 

Companies are bringing the hard-core into 
the mainstream of American business by 
providing the new workers with special train- 
ing both educational and vocational. And 
by conducting imaginative “sensitivity” pro- 
grams to help foremen and supervisors 
understand the unique problems of the hard- 
core. 

Extra training costs are being shared by 
Industry and Government. In two-thirds of 
the cases these costs have been voluntarily 
absorbed by the individual employers. One- 
third of participating companies have signed 
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working 

sound business proposition when they saw it. 
are now on payrolls instead of relief rolls. 


contracts with the Department of Labor. 

They are being retained. 

Two out of every three hard-core workers 
have remained on the job . . . better than the 
normal rate for all entry-level jobs. 

Based on this high job retention level 
and upon the success of the training pro- 
grams, 97% of employers surveyed said they 
will continue hiring the hard-core. They 
maintain that the JOBS Program is “the 
most practical way to solve the problem of 
the hard-core unemployed.” 

JOBS is still urgent business! 

Success to-date has been extremely encour- 
aging. But thousands of the hard-core arc 
still waiting. ..waiting for the chance to 


develop their abilities; waiting to fill indus- 
try’s growing need for skilled workers. 

Special training funds continue to be 
available through MA-4 contracts with the 
Department of Labor. Call the National 
Alliance of Businessmen office in your city 
for complete details. 

The JOBS Program is more than an 
obligation to the country and to the econ- 
omy. It’s a prime business opportunity for 
your company. 



National Alliance of Businessmen 
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Can you 
honestly 

conducted 

wash your 
hands of his 
future? 


If you can, forget about Hull House. 

Hull House is dedicated to the idea that each human life 
has worth and dignity, and that people born to poverty and 
despair deserve the chance to work themselves out of it. 


Since our founding by Jane Addams in 1889, we’ve 
conducted our own war on poverty. 

Faces change, accents change. New ethnic 
groups emerge, needing jobs, decent housing, 
education, hope. The problem remains. 

Today, more help is needed than ever 
before, and more money. 

You can contribute— if you will. We welcome any donation, 
large or small, just as we welcome anyone in need of help. 


Support Hull House 

Send contributions to: Hull House Association, 3212 
North Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60657. Free booklet 
explaining our activities in depth upon request. 
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AN ACTION ADVENTURE 


AVALANCHE BUSTER 


When you patrol a quarter 
of a million acres of rug- 
ged mountain forest on 
a snowmobile, blasting 
potential avalanches, 
your life can depend on 
your engine. 

That’s why ava- 
I lanche buster Walt 
Werner uses AC Snowmobile Spark 
Plugs. He knows AC’s hot tip resists 
fouling — gives him faster cold weath- 
er starts. 





OF EXCELLENCE 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 


You may never drive a snowmobile at 20 
below . . . but the same hot tip that’s built 
into AC Snowmobile Spark Plugs is built 
into the AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs that 
go into your car. 

They fire hotter, burn cleaner — give 
you faster starts. 

Next tune-up, insist on reliable AC 
Fire-Ring Spark Plugs. They’re origi- 
nal equipment on all GM cars. 




Last year we gave our people over two million dollars in bonus 
money to give our passengers better service than any other airline. 

As far as we know, TWA is the only airline ever to have done 
anything like it. 

And it worked. 

We received over a million nice comments about our service 
from people all over the world, which proved to us that the most 
important thing to our passengers is the way they are treated. 

So whatever it takes to give you exceptional service, that’s what 
we’ll do. 


OMEHOW, I FEEL MORE 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


HARRIED HEIDI 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading William John- 
son's five-pari article on television and sport 
(Dec. 22 el seq.). I think that most people 
will tell you that network television has done 
more bad than good. Fiist of all, television 
has helped inflation with its high rates for 
commercials. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a one-minute Super Bowl commer- 
cial'.' Ridiculous! Luckily the networks have 
not yet aflccied basketball and hockey too 
much, and let's hope they don't or we may 
really see sponsors' prices take their toll in 
the stores. 

Hubert Allen 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I would like to make a comment on WFI L- 
TV Producer Leonard Levin's letter (19th 
Hole, Jan. 261. He asks you to compare 
the 12 W ; of total TV football game time 
spent on commercials with the percentage 
of advertising copy in Sports Ili ustratuj. 
He seems not to realize that a reader can 
turn the page and proceed immediately to 
the next article if he so desires. 

Charles L. Lerman 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

W i 1 1 ia m J ohnson's accou n l of N BCs foul- 
up in the Heiili affair leaves out an inter- 
esting sidelight. During the showing of Heidi , 
which I sat and watched in something of a 
state of shock, NBC ran occasional ban- 
ners across the screen informing viewers of 
the outcome of the Raider-Jet game (not 
during any commercials, of course). One of 
these occurred at the climactic moment when 
the little girl steps out of her wheelchair 
and walks. So NBC not only loused up the 
football game but effectively ruined the cli- 
max of Heidi as well! 

Michael A. Norlll 

Addison. Texas 

ROYAL FORTUNE 

Sirs: 

Bob C'ousy was unquestionably one of 
basketball's most outstanding players, but 
is his coaching skill really that commendable 
( Corny Makes the Royals Rim, Jan. 26)? 
His various fines and his team-unity doc- 
trine arc certainly steps in the right direc- 
tion. But what about that all-important cy- 
nosure of any pro team, the won-lost rec- 
ord? No one can ignore the fact that this 
year's record is still below last season's me- 
diocre .500 mark. Royal supporters place 
considerable blame on injuries, but teams 
with better records have had the same prob- 


lem. Indeed, future years may bring Royal 
fortune, but let's tell the success stories af- 
ter they’ve been lived. 

Dale Ri hri r 


Reading, Pa. 


Sirs: 

William Leggett's article on the revamped 
Cincinnati Royals was interesting to be sure. 
I wonder, though, if upheaval for upheaval's 
sake, without evident positive results, mer- 
its cover-story reporting in lieu of more vi- 
brant tales lurking within the pro basketball 
lair. Royal-style ball still produces fewer 
wins than losses, still draws pathetic 
"crowds" and has hardly stirred the blood 
of enthusiasts around the circuit. 

One more thing. If, as Leggett suggests, 
Cousy stepped out onto Wisconsin Avenue 
from the Milwaukee Arena's rear door. I 
cannot appreciate that erstwhile coach's re- 
spect for Lew Alcindor. Any man capable 
of gobbling up three city blocks with a sin- 
gle step couldn't possibly stand in awe of a 
mere 7-footcr. That "heavy rear door" is 
on State Street! 

Tom Swenson 

Milwaukee 

• Bob Cousy, take one giant step.— ED. 


MORMON ISSUE 

Sirs: 

It thrilled me to read an unbiased ac- 
count of the Brigham Young University sit- 
uation ( The Other Side of "The Y," Jan. 
26). And so very fair of you to interview in 
depth only non- Mormons! Remember (hat 
terrible old "joke" about the Southern col- 
onel who said, "Suh, I'm agin' only three 
things: ignorance, prejudice and Ncccg- 
roes"? The new version has a clench-fisted 
black say, "Man, I put down just three 
things: ignorance, prejudice and honkie 
Mormons." 

Either way, it's not funny. Or arc igno- 
rance and prejudice kosher now— just as 
long as they are only directed toward cer- 
tain groups? 

L. C. Milne 

Sierra Madrc, Calif. 


Sirs: 

William F. Reed stales that "the doc- 
trine that men with black skin are not qual- 
ified to enter the church's priesthood was 
incorporated in the writings of Prophet- 
Founder Joseph Smith." He further states 
that "polygamy was once a pillar of Jo- 
seph Smith's theological structure." ft 
should be noted that the revelation on po- 
lygamy was not presented to the Mormon 
Church until 1 852, eight years after the death 


of Joseph Smith. Anyone who has studied 
the history of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints can plainly sec that such 
doctrine was not consistent with the beliefs 
and practices of Joseph Smith or the church 
during his lifetime. 

I am a member of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, which 
was formed in 1852 by Joseph Smith's son 
and members of the early church who did 
not choose to move West with Brigham 
Young. Since I860 the RI.DS Church, as it 
is known, has been led by the sons and 
now by the grandson of Joseph Smith. The 
doctrines that the Mormons give Joseph 
Smith credit for arc ideas brought forth by 
people who spent too much time in the hot 
sun! The RI.DS Church has never prac- 
ticed the doctrine of polygamy, and I am 
proud to say that within our church there 
arc men of the Negro, Oriental and Indian 
race who belong to the priesthood. 

I think that what the Mormons arc do- 
ing is an injustice to the Negro race. 1 also 
consider the improper reporting of the facts 
surrounding the case in point an injustice 
to all the people who have been associated 
with Joseph Smith and the doctrine of his 
church. The situation at BYU will undoubt- 
edly continue to receive attention, as it 
should. I sincerely hope that the facts will 
be properly represented. 

W. M. Barnhard 

Independence, Mo. 

Sirs: 

As far as my thoughts on your article 
The Of her Side of " The Y" go, all I can 
say is: amen, SI, amen. 

Mark Burr 

Norman, Ok la. 

BIG BILL 

Sirs: 

Your magazine often irritates, because it 
carries so much of the New York coverage 
it gets a little thick. The 10 pages on Ha- 
waii in the bowl issue with one line on the 
Pasadena game was a real boo-boo. The pur- 
pose of this letter, however, is to congrat- 
ulate you on your scries on Bill Shoemaker 
(Our of the Oven and into the Winner's Cir- 
cle, Feb. 2 ei seq.). This is long overdue. 

Recently, for my own amusement, I rat- 
ed all athletes since World War II against 
some common measurements. These includ- 
ed the requirements that the athlete be con- 
sistently at the top of the national stand- 
ings, win the big money events, perform 
throughout the country against the best com- 
petition, have the highest percentage of win- 
ning seasons and establish records that wil 
stand the test of time. After all the sta- 
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tistics were compiled Shoemaker stood head 
and shoulders above all participants, with 
Bill Russell second and Koufax and Unilas 
third and fourth, respectively. Shoemaker's 
S4I million in purses, five national cham- 
pionships, 5,855 winners and his incredible 
24' lifetime average is astonishing when 
measured against any jockey who ever rode. 

Edward T. Jordan 
Arlington Heights, III. 

VIKINGS BEARDED 

Sirs: 

Perhaps the Minnesota Vikings could have 
used this admonition found in an excerpt 
from our game preparation plans for the 
1932 Southern Cal-Notre Dame football 
game: "Watch for Ray Sparling on the end 
around on big yardage situations. Play the 
weak-side end straight on. and work over 
his outside shoulder." Even though these 
battle plans were drawn (by Head Coach 
Hunk Anderson) during the archaeological 
age of football, they might have saved the 
extreme embarrassment suffered by the Vikcs 
in the Super Bowl debacle, especially dur- 
ing those three carefree vacation trips Frank 
Pitts took into Minnesota's land of the sky- 
blue waters. 

As a beardless sophomore, I was never 
juked three times in one game on the 
same sucker play. The Vikes have beards 
(I hope) and arc paid (I hope) to react 
to the unusual. 

Dick Pfefferle 
T ackle 

1932 Notre Dame 
football (cam 
Appleton, Wis. 

LIFES AVERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent article 
on cold-weather camping ( Hot Tips for Cold 
Days, Jan. 26). I was introduced to poly- 
urethane by Steve Perin of the Ocate Com- 
pany after a winter expedition to the San- 
gre de Cristo Mountains of northern New 
Mexico. Now after having used the poly- 
urethane bag I am anxiously awaiting the 
revolution in camping equipment. 

One point that your article failed to men- 
tion was that polyurethane functions when 
wet. Several times this has been a lifesaver 
for me. 

At . an W. Kt- LSO 

Columbia, Mo. 

Sirs: 

More power to James Phillips, a man 
"with a little adventure left in his soul." 
But his wilderness etiquette could stand some 
improvement. The practice of cutting 
branches and boughs to make a forest bed 
is definitely out. There are far too many 
Americans and there is far too little wil- 
derness. The thing to do, as the saying goes. 

continued 
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FOR 48 YEARS, the same agent at the freight 
depot has watched over our whiskey, We’re glad 
that he has. 



You see, a lot of time and work goes into 
every run of Jack Daniel's. We start with 
3 ^' cnncssce hard maple and rick burn it 
in the open air. The charcoal that results 
E8I/C is ground up tine and packed ten feet 
deep in vats. Then our whiskey is 
seeped down through the charcoal 
to mellow its taste and ready it for 
aging. The whole process takes 
years of time and patience. So we’re 
pleased to have a freight agent 
like Mr. Muse... who's as careful 
shipping ic as we are making it. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 
6 

8 BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOT BY CHOICE e 1970. lick Oanwl Oiflilhty. Urn Mmiow. Pr#A. Inc 

DISTIUED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 



, Ian van (krZee 
isUieworkftbest 
tobacco blender. 


Wfe give him the 
world’s best tobaccos 
to Mend. 


DOUWE EGBERTS 



We’ve been producing the world's great 
tobacco mixtures since 1753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 
70C a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 


*Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappi). Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn't it? That’s all right. 
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19TH HOLE coniiiitied 


is "lake nothing but photographs, leave 
nothing but footprints." 

Bradlly J. Snyder 

South Hadley, Mass. 

RESTRICTED CHOICE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine black-and- 
white action shot of the great sport of bridge 
( Sky-High Slakes on London Bridge. Jan. 
26). You should, however, devote greater at- 
tention to the training, coordination and 
split-second tinting required to shuffle, deal 
and hold those elusive playing cards and em- 
phasize the physical skills necessary to sit in 
a chair while grasping or manipulating cock- 
tail glasses, cigarettes, scorecards and pen- 
cils. I ant looking forward to similar features 
on other often- neglected sports, e.g., hop- 
scotch, jacks, canasta and fifty-two pick-up. 

Richard Eggleston 

Washington 

Sirs: 

When Victor Mollo said, "That the great 
should err and be seen erring is forever a 
comfort for lesser mortals," he implied that 
Jeremy Flint erred when, after dropping 
Omar Sharif's queen, he returned to his hand 
and finessed dummy's 10. According to the 
Rule of Restricted Choice, Mr. Flint's play 
was not an error but eminently correct. In 
fact, the odds in his favor were slightly less 
than 2 to I. In this case the operation was 
a success but the patient died. 

Charles C. Dodd 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

MIDDLE AMERICANS 

Sirs: 

I wish to commend you for criticism of 
the action of the NCAA in its suspension 
of Yale and San Jose State as well as 
Gary Freeman (Scorecard. Jan. 26). How 
sadly ironic (hat an organization founded 
in order to protect athletes should be an 
instrument in the destruction of athletic- 
competition. 

Bob Dunham 
Edilor-in-Chief 

The Davidsonian 
Davidson, N.C . 

Sirs: 

The concept of amateur collegiate ath- 
letics demands that college sports programs 
exist for the benefit of college students 
and not for the egocentric pleasure of a 
small group of feebleminded men. The 
time has come to ban the NCAA front 
all collegiate sports. 

Philip L. Anderson 

St. Louis 


Address editorial mail to Timi & LlH Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N. Y. 10020 
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Doctors Find ^ 

Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 



And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases 

Science has found a medication with the 
ability, in most cases - to stop burning 
itch, relieve pain and actually shrink 
hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, while 
gently relieving pain and itching, actual 
reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

The answer is Preparation H' — there 
is no other formula like it for hemor- 
rhoids. Preparation H also soothes 
inflamed, irritated tissues and helps pre- 
vent further infection. In ointment or 
suppository form. 
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1 If you're moving, please let us know i 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 6(161 1 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: new renewal 

Subscription price in ihc United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands S 10.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world S7.00 a year; all 
others S 14.00 a year. 




Not all Canadian 
is created equal. 



When it comes to great whisky, 
democracy is out. 

We don't create Canadian Lord 
Calvert to be as good as other 
Canadian whiskies. We create it to be 
better. 

We have years of whisky-making 
experience behind us. 

We use not one or two, but five 
wholly owned distilleries. 

We liberate only the finest whiskies 
from each one. 

We have the best people in the 
business blend them to perfection. 

We manage to create not a good, 
but a great Canadian whisky. 

That's what it takes to achieve 
inequality. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY • A BLEND • 80 PROOF • CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 



